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f^enicej January y a, 18 1 8. 
TO 

JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ. A- M- F. R. S. 
etc* etc. etc- 
MY DEAR HOBHOttSE. 

After an interval of eight yeard between the composition oi 
the first and hst cantds of Childe Harold^ the conclusion of 
the poem is about to be submitted to the public. In parting 
with so old a friend it is not extraordinary that I should 
recur to one still older and belter, — to one who has beheld 
the birth and deatb of ilie otber, and to wJtiom I am far more 
indebted for the social advantages of an enlightened friend- 
ship, than-*^ough not ungri^teful->^l can, or could be^to 
Qiilde Harold, for any public favour reflected through the 
poem on the poet,-^to one, whom I have known long^ amd 
accompanied far ^ whom I have found wakeful over iiiy Mokness 
and kind in my sorrow, glad in my prosperity and firm in 
my adversity, true in counsel, and trusty in perilr^to a friend 
often tried and liever found wanting ,*^to yourself* 

In so doing, I recur from fiction to truth, and in de- 
dicating to you in its complete, or at least concluded state, 
a poetical work which is the longest, the most thoughtful 
and comju-ehensive of my compositions , I wish to do honour to 
myself by the record of many years intimacy with a man 
of learnings of talent, of steadiness, and of honour. It is not 
for minds like ours to give or to receive flattery; yet the 
praises of sincerity have ever been permitted to the vofce of 
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friencUhip, and it is not for you> nor even for otliersy bol 
to relieve a heart which has not elsewhere^ or lately, been 
' 80 much accustomed to the encounter of g6^-vvill as to with-^ 
stand theshock firmly, that I thus attempt to commemorate your 
good qualities, or rather the advantages which I have deri- 
ved from their exertion. Even the recurrence of the date of 
this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate day of 
my past existence, but which cannot poison my future while 
i retain the resourse of your friendship^ and of my own fa- 
culties y will henceforth have a more agreeable recollection for 
both , inasmuch aa. it will remind us of this my attempt to 
thank you foe an indefatigable regard , such as few men 
have experienced, and no one could experience without think- 
ing better of his species and of himself^ 

It hag been our fortune t6 traverse together , dt t^arious 
periods the ooontries of diivalry , history , and fabfe-^paici/ 
Greece , Asia Minor / and Italy : and 'what Athene and Con- 
stantinople were to us a few years ago , Venice and Rome 
have been more recently. The poem also^ or the pilgrim, 
or both , have accompanied me from first to last ; and per- 
haps it may be a pardonable vanity whidbi induces me to 
reflect with complacency on a composition which in some 
degree oomjects me with the spot where it was produced, 
and the objects it w^ould fain describe ; and how^ever un- 
worthy it may be. deemed of those magical and memorable 
abodes , however short it may fall of our distant conceptions 
and immediate impressions , yet as a mark of respect lor 
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Tvhat is venerable y and of feeling for what is glorious y it 
has been to me a source of pleasure in the production , and 
1 part with it with a kind of regret , wliich I hardly su3- 
pected that erents could have left me for imaginary objects* 

"Witt regard to the conduct of the last canto, there will 
be found less of the pilgrim than in any of the preceding, 
and that little slightly > if at all ^ speaking iii his own 
person. The fact is , that I had become "tV-eary of drawing 
a line which every on^ seeined determined hot to perceive: 
likef the Chinese in Goldsbiith's ii Citizen of the World, » 
whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese , it v^as in vain 
that I asserted, and imagined, that I had drawn ^. a distinc- 
tion between the author aind the pilgrini; and the very an- 
xiety to preserve this difference, and disappointment at fin- 
ding it unavailing ^ so far crushed my efforts in tb^ €oni<^ 
position , that I determined to abandon it altogether-— ^and 
have done s6. The opinions Which have been , or may bd 
formed on that subject , are now a matter of indifference j 
the work is to depend on itself, and not on the writer , 
and the author^ who has nd resources in his own jriind 
beyond the reputation , transient or permanent , which is to 
arise from his Uterary efforts, deserves the fate of authors. 

hi the ootirse 6f the Mlowing Canto it was tny intention ^ 
•ither in the text or in the notesy to have tou4;hed upon the 
present state of Ita[l]aii4iletatur^> and perli^ops' of manners. 
But the text , within the Umits I proposed , I soon fonnd hard^ 
ly sufficient for the labyrinth of external objects and the con- 
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sequent reflections ; and for the whole of the notes, excepting 
a te-w of the shortest , I am indebted to yourself^ and thes« 
were necessarily limited to the elucidation of the text« 

It is also a deHcate , and no very grateful task , to dissert 
upon the literature and manners of a nation so dissimilar, and 
requires an attention and impartiaHty which would induce 
us ,«— though perhap no inattentive observers, nor igno- 
rant of the language or customs of the people amongst 
whom w^e have recently abode,— to distrust, or at least 
defer our judgment, and more narrowly examine our in- 
formation* The state of literary, as well as political party, 
appears to run , or to have run , so high , that for a stran- 
ger to steer impartially between them is next to impossible. 
It may be enough then^ at least for my purpose, to quote 
from their own beautiful knguage^-^ccMi pare cbe in un 
paese tutto poetic^ ^ che vanfa la lingua piu nobile ed in- 
sieme la piu dolce^ tutte tulte le vie diverse si possono ten- 
tare, e che sinche la patria di Alfieri e di Monti non ha 
perduto Fantico valore^ in tutte essa dovrebbe essere k 
prima. » Italy has great names still — Gmova, Monti, Ugo 
Foscolo, Pindemonti, Visconti, Morelli, Cicognara , Albriiezi", 
Mezzofanti, Mai^ Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, will se- 
cure to the present gemmation an honoiiraUe place in most 
of the departmonts of Art, Science ^ and Belles Let tret; and 
in some the very bighest—Europe^^lihe WorId*-l)as but 
|i>ne CanovB* 
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It has been soiisewiiepe said hj Alfieri tbat fcLa putnta* 
iiomo nasoe piu rbbosta in Italia die in qualunque altra 
terra-^ che gli stewi atroci delitti che vi si coannettono ne 
gone una proya« » With onl gabaeribiag to the latter part 
of his proposition, a dangerous doctrine, the truth of wfaidt 
may be disputed on better grounds, namely, that the ItaliV 
ans are in no reject niore ferocions than their oeighboars, 
that man must be wilfullf blind, or ignorantljr [heedless, 
who is not struck with the extraordinary capacity of this 
people, or, if such a word he admissible, iheir capabilities^ 
the facility of their acquisitions , the rapidity of their con- 
ceptions, and the fire of their genius , their sense of beauty , 
and amidst all the disadvantages of repeated revolutions , the 
desolation of battles and the despair of ages , their still un^ 
quenched c longing after tmijaiortality , )>— the immortality 
of mdependence. And when we ourselves , in riding round 
the walls of Rome , heard the simple lament of the labou-^ 
rers' chorus , « Eoma i Roma i Roma ! Roma non h pii& 
cotno era prima , » it was difficult not to contrast this me- 
lancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs of ex* 
ultation still yelled from the London taverns, over thecar-^ 
nage of Mont St. Jean , and the betrayal of Genoa , of Italy, 
of France , and of the world , by men whose conduct you 
yourself have exposed in a work worthy of the bettei? days 
of our history. For me , 

K Non mover6 mai corda 

« Ove la turba di sae ciaace assorda. » 
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What Italy ha^ gained by the late transfer of nations y it 
were useless igr Englishmen to enquire ^ till it becomes a&- 
o^rtained that England has acquired something more than 
a permanent army and 9 suspended Gprpus ; it is enough 
fi>r them to look «t hpme* For what they have done abroad 
and especially in the South , « Verily they mil hatfe their 
reward f» and at no very distant period* 

wishing you , my dear Hobhouse , a safe and agreeable 
return to that country whose real welfare can be dearer to 
none than to yourself, I dedicate to you this poem in its 
pompleted state ^ and repeat oupe more how truly I am ever 

Ypur obliged 
And affectipnate friend , 

PYRON. 
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CHILDE HAROLD^S 

PILGRIMAGE, 



JCANTO IV, 

I. 

I 6T00D IN Venice^ on the Bridge of Sigfasj i 

A palace aiid a prison on each hand : 

I sa^y from out the ^wave her structures riso . 

As from the stroke of ihe encfianter's wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me , and a dying Glory smiles 

X)'er the far times ^ when many a subject land 

jLook'd to the winged Lion's marble piles ^ 

Where VciricE sate in st^te^ thron'd on her hundred isles! 

She looks a sea Gybele , fresh from ocean , i 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 

At airy distance , with majestic motion , 

A ruler of the waters and tljeir powers , 

And such she was^ — ^her ^^i^ghtera had their dowers 

From spoils of nations^ and the exhaustlesa East 

Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkUng showers. 

In purple was s}ie robed , and of her feast 

Monarchs partook , and deem'd their dignity in^w*d- 
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III. 
In Venice Taaao's echoes are no more , 3 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Qer palaces are israipbling tp the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone— 4>Qt Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not dicj 
Nor yet forget l^ow Yevige onpe was dear , 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of tilfe earth, the niasqiiD of Itdly ! 

IV. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows , whose dini forms despond 
Above the Doqei«E8s city's vanish'd sway ; 
Ours is a trophy ivhich will not decay 
With the RiiXTo; SHTLOGS.and the Mooa, 
And PfEBfiE, can not be swept or %ypm away--? 
The keystones of the arch ! though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were, the solitary shprCf 

V. 

The beings of the mind are not of day ; 

Essentially immortal, they createf 

And multiply in us a brighter raj^ 

And more beloved existence : that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull lile^ in this our state 
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or mortal bondage , by these spirits supplied 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth > replenishing the void. 

VI. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 
The first from Hope , tl^e Ust f roip Vacancy ; 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page> 
And , may be, that which grows beneath mine eye : 
Yet there are t)iiogs whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 
And the strange constellations which the Mtpse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse ; 

VII. 

I saw or dreanied of such,— *but let them go«- 
They came like truth , and disappeared like dreams; 
And whatsoe'er they were^^^u^ now but so : 
I could rephce them if I would, fttill teema, 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 
Let these too go— for waking Reason deems 
Such over-weening phantasies unsound^ 
And other voices speak , and other sights surround. 
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Vllh 
I've taught me other tongues — and in strauge eyei 
Have made me not a stranger 3 to the mind 
Which is itself^ no changes bring surprise j 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — ay , or without mankind ^ 
Yet was I born 'where men are proud to be , 
Not without cause; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free , 
And seek me out a home 1 by a remoter sea , 

IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a so^l which is not mine , 
My spirit shall resume it — ^if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are , 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Obhvion bar* 

X. 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations — ^let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
And be the Spaetan's epitaph on me-^ 
« Sfabta hath MAmr a wohthier son than he. » 4 
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Meantime I 3eek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns whipli I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted J — they have torn me ^ — and I bleed : 
1 should have known what fruity would spring from such a seed. 

xr. 

The spouseless Adbiatig mourns h^ lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed. 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unreslored , 

Neglected garment of Ijer widowhood f 

St. Maeb. yet sees his t^ON where he stood 5 

Stand, but in mockery of bis withered power. 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice w^as a queen , with an unequalled dower, 

XII. 

The SuABiAN sued^ and now the Austria^ reigns-6 
An Emperoa tbamples where an Emperor knelt] 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 

Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 

From power's high pinnacle, when they have felt 

The sunshine for a while and downward go 

Like LAVWINE loosen'd from the mountain's belt; 

Oh for one hour of blind old Dandoio ! 7 
Th' octogenarian chief, Byzantium's conquering foe. 

Xllt 

. Before St. Mark, still glow his steeds of brass , 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun j 
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But 18 not Doeia's menaee come to pass ?S 
Are they not bridled? — Vehice, lost and won^ 
Her ti^rteen hundred years of freedom don^. 
Sinks, like a sean^^Kreed, into ^vrhence she rose , 
Better be whehn'd beneath the waves , and shun , 
Even in destruction's depth , hor foreign foes . 
From whom submission wrings, an infamous reposet 

XIV. 
In youth she was all glory ,— -a new Ttee ,— 
Her very by-word sprung from victory , 
The » Plawtee op the Lion , » * which through fire 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite; 
Witness Troy's rival, X^andia ! Vouch it , ye 
hnmortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight ! 
For ye are names, no time, nor tyramiy can blight, 

XV. 

Statues of glas8H-all sliiver'd — the long file 

Of her dead Doges are dedin'd to dust; 

put where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous |ult 

Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid Irust ; 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 

* Plant the Idprk— that is, the Lion of St. Mark, the standard of Ibf 
republic , which is the origin of the word Panlaloott — Pianta^leone , 
|Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 
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Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls, 
Thin streets^ and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrak > 9 
Hare flung a desdate doud, o'er Vevic£' lovely walls. 

^hen ATHtms' armies fell at SiiUkCvttf 

And fetter'd thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose up in the Altic Muse , ^ 

Her voice their only ransom from afar i 

See ! as they chant the tragic hymn , the car 

Of the o'ermaster'd yictor stc^ , the reins 

Fall from his hands— his idle scimitar 

Starts from its belt-^he rends hu captive's diains , 

And bids him thank the bard , for freedom and his strains. 

XVII. 
Thus , Ykhicb, if no stronger claim were thine , 
Were all thy proud historic, deeds forgot , 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine , 
Thy love of Tasso , should haive cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,— most of all, 
Albioh ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's chikben ; in the f aU 

Of Vehicb, tbdik. of tbUie, dxspiti tht wateily wali.- 



^ The story is told la Plularch's life of Niciw. 
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I lov'd her fr6m my boyhood — she lo me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart; 

Rising like water-columns from the sea, 

Of joy the sojurn, and of wealth the mart; 

And Otway , Ratcliff , Schiller ^ Shakspeare's art , * 

Had stamp'd her image in me, and even so. 

Although I found her thus, we did not part^ 

Perchance even dearer in her day of w6e^ 
Than when she was a boaat, a marrel, and a show.^ 

XIX. 

I can repeople nvith the paat-*-and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought , 

And meditation ehasten'd dolvn, enough: 

And more , it may be, than i hoped or sought; 

And of the happiest moments w^hich were wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee , fair Venice ! have th^ir colours caught : 

There are soniie feelings Time can not benumb > 
Nor Torture shake, or mine w^ould now be cold and dumb. 

XX. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow lo 

Loftiest on lofliest and least shelter'd rbtks; 

Rooted in barreness , where nought below 

♦ VcDice Preserved j Mysteries of Udolpho ; the Ghost-scer , or 
Armenian ; the Merchant of Venice ; Olhel. 
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Of soil supports them 'gainst the Alpine shocks 

Of eddying storms ; yet sprihgs the trunk, and moc^s 

t*he howling tempest , till its height and frame 

Are worthy of the mountains frota whose blocks 

Of bleak , grey , granite , into life it catfne, 

And grew a giant treej — the mind may grow the same. 

XXI. 
£xislence may be borne, and (he deep root 
Of life and sufferance makes its firm abode 
Ih bare add desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the lieaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence ,— not bestoW'dl - o 

In vain should such example be^ if they , 
Things of ignoble or ot savage niood , 
Endure and shrink not, w^e of nobler clay 
May temper it to beair , — it is but for a day. 

XXH, 
All suffering doth destroy , or is destroy 'd y 
Even by the sufferer^ and, in each event 
Ends : — Some, with hope replenish'd and rebuoy'd 
Betum to whence they came — with like intent^ 
And weave their w^eb again ^ some, bow'd and bent , 
Wax grey and ghastly, withering ere their time , 
And perish with the reed on which they learit ; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls, were form'd to sink or climb : 
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XXUI. 
But ever and anon of grieb subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's stingy 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound-^ 
A tone of music ^*-4ummer's eve— or spring | 
A flower — the wind — the Ocean — which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain ^ wherewith we are dafUy bound; 

xxiv- 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its doud this lightning of the mind , 
But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efiace 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind. 
Which out of things familiar , undesign'd , 
When least we deem of such , calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind , 
The cold— the changed— -perchance the dead — anew , 
The mourn'd, the loved, the lost — too many ! — yet how Fewl 

XXV. 
But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall'n states and buried greatness, o'er a land 
Which $4^08 the mightiest in its old command , 
And 18 the loveliest , and must ever be 
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The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand , 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free , 
The beautiful, the brave— the lords of earth and sea, 

XXVL 

The commonwealth of kings , llie men of Rome ! 
And even since, and now , fair Italy ? 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of aU Art yields, and, Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility j 
Thy wreck a glory , and thy ruin graced 
[With an immaculate charm , which cannot be defaced. 

XXVII. 

The Moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sun-set divides the sky with her— a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains 3 Heaven is free 
From clouds , but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity 5 
While , on the other hand , meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest ! 

XXVIIL 
A smgle star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven 3 but still n 
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Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and rema^ 
RoU'd o'er the peak of the far fihsefian hilly 
A» Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order :— gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose , 
Which streams upon her stream , and gjass'd within it glows, 

XXIX. 
Fill'd with the face of heaven , which , from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters ^ all its hues ^ 
From the rich sun-set to the rising star , 
Their magical variety diffuse: 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as It gasp away , 
The last still loveliest, till — ^'tis gone — and all is grey* 

XXX. 
There is a tomb in Arqua} — ^rear'd in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes , 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 
Watering the tree w^hich bears his lady's name is 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 
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txxt. 

Hiiej teep tis Ami in Arqua, where he died j tS 

The mountain-village where his latter days 

Went do^yn the vale of years > and 'tis their pride-^-a 

An honest pride->^nd let it he their ptaise^ 

To offer td the passing stranger's gate 

His iuansion and his sepulchre , hoth plain 

And venerably sioiplej such as raise 

A feeling more accordant with his stram 

Than if a pyramid form'd^ bis monumental fane^ 

XXXII. 
And the sbft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
b one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt. 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decay'd 
In the deep uttbrage of a green hill's shade^ 
Which shows a distant prospect far awajr 
Of busy dties, iiow in vain display 'd^ 
For they can lure no further^ and the ray 

Of a bright sun^ e^n make su£Scient holiday 

XXXIII. 
Developing the mountains, IcsEives, sLtid flowerii, 
And shining in lh6' brawling hrook, where-by , 
Clear as its cuttrent, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor , which, though to the ey« 
Idles it seemi, hath its morality v 
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If from society we learn to live, 
'Tis soliiade should teach us how to cUe; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid J alone— man with his God must strive : 

XXXIV. 
Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 14 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day; 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay , 
Deeming themselves predestin'd to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 
Making the sun like blood , the earth a tomb, 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 

XXXV, 
Ferraea ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 
Whose symmetry was not fw solitude , 
There seems as 'twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns , and the antique brood 
Of EsTE, Avhich for many an age made good 
Its strengtli within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power irapell'd, of those who wore 
The wreath ivhich Dante's,, brow alppehad.^pi'n before. 

XXXVL . / 
■ » - ♦ • . . 

And Tasso is their glory and their shaipe. 
Hark to bis strain ! and then survey his cell ! 
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And see how dearly eam'd Torquato's &me, 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench , and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plung'd it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away — and on that name attend 
XXXVII. 
The tears and praises of all timej while thine 

Would rot in its oblivion — ^in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing; but the link 
Thou lormest in his fortunes, bids us think 
Of thy poor maKce , naming thee wfth scorn- 
Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink ' 
From thee ! if in another station bom. 
Scarce fit to be the slave, Of him thoii mad'st to mourn : 

xxxviif. 

Tfiou! form'd to eat, and be despi^d and die. 
Even as the beasts that perish , save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid troujgh arid" wider sly : 
He ! with a glory round his furrow'd brow ^ 
Which emanated then , and dazzles now 
In face of all his foes, thee Cruscan qiiire ; 
And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow i5 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyre , 
That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire I 
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XXXIX. 

Peace to Torquato's injur'd shade ! 'twaa his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aim'd with her poison'd arrows; but to missr 
Oh, victor unsurpass'd in modern song ! 
Each year brings forth its milhons ; but how long 
The tide pf generations shall roll on^ 
And not the whole combin'd and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? though all in one 
Cpndens'd tl^eir sc^tter'd rays^ they would not fprm fi sun, 

XL, 

Great as thou art, yet parall^'fi by those. 
Thy countryipen, before thee born to shine , 
The Bards of ^^ll an^ Chivalry : ^rst rosp 
The Tuscan father's comedy divine^ 
Then, ppt unequal tp the Flprentine, 
The southern Scott, the minsjrpl 'vv^ho call'd fortlj 
A new creation with his magic line^ 
And , like the Ariosto of the North , 
gang ladye-love and -yvar , rpmance and knightly Wprtb, 

XLI. 
,The lightning rent frpm Ariosto's bust i6 
iThe iron crown of laurel's ini|mc'4 leaves j 
Nor was the ominous eleipient iinjust. 
For the tyue l^icMs^J-wreath w¥pH Glory weaves 17 
Is of the tree x^b bolt pf thunder cleayps, 
And the false semblance but disgrace^ bis brow j 
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Yet still, if fondly Supearstidon grieves^ 
Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 18 
Whate'ex it strikes j— yon head is doubly sacred now> 

XLIL 
Itjilia! oh Itax4Ul! thou who hast 19 
The fatal gift of beauty , wHdi be4:anie . 
A funeral dower of present ^q^ and past, 
On thy sweet bw)w ia aortQW ploughed by shame^ 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh Godj that thou wert in tby nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and could'^t claim 
Thy right, an^ awe the fobber» back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the lears.of thy (Mstreaa; 

xtni. 

Then might'st thou mord appftl ; or, less "deiired. 
Be homely ^nd be peftceftilycindeplored- 
For thy destructive charms;' then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 
Down the deep AJpsj nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nation'd spoilers fi'om the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon ojf defence , and so, 
Victor or vanqoisfa'd, thou the slave of friend or foe. 

XLIV. 
Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, ao 
The Roman friend of Howe's least-mortal mind, 
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The friend of Tully : a» my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind , 
Came Megara before me , and behind, 
Mgiva hy , PuuEus on the right. 
And CoBiNTH on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow , and saw all these miite 

In ruin , even as be bad seen the desolate sight ; 

XLV. 
For Time hath not rebuilt them , but uprear'd 
Barbaric d^^ellings on their shatteired site , 
Which only makef more m^iHn'd aiid more endear'd 
The few^ last rays of their farHM»ttered light , 
And the crosh'd reHes of their ratiish'd might. 
The Koman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his ;^et surviving page 

The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

XLVL 
That page is now before me , and on mine 
His country's ruin added to the mass 
Of perish,d states he moum'd in their decline. 
And I in desolation i aU that t^aa 
Of then destruction is ; and now j alas * 
Rome— Rome imperial, bows her to the storm , 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, ai 

Wrecks of another world , whose ashes still are warm. 
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XLVII. 

Yet, Italy ! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, andshaH, froni sM^ to side j 

Mother of Arts ! as ohoe of arms ; thy hand 

Was then our guardian , and is still our guide j 

Parent of our Religion I whom the wido 

l^ations have knelt to for jtlie keys of hoav^o, ! 

Europe, repentant of her parricide^ 

Shall yet redeem thee , and, all backward driven, . 

Roll the barbarian lide, and sue to be forgiven. 

XLVIII 

But Arno wins us to the fair white walls , 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keepf 
A softer feeling for her fairy liails. 
Girt by her theatre of hills ! she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil,. and Plenty le^^ps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where S0»il^g Arno sweeps . 
Was modern 'Luxury of Commerce bi^ y 
And buried Learning rose, rodeo»i'd to q, ilpw mol'n. 

xLrx. 

There, too>, the GoddfeM&w* in stone, atid fills aa ' 

Theairaround with beauty; we kibale • 

The ambrosial aap^t, wfcibh^ behuld, insiai 

Part of his immortality; the vHl * 

Of heaven is half unai^wn; wiihin the pale ' 
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We stand, and in that forpji and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature's self would fail; 
And tQ t}ie fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash, which sucb a soul could mould; 

L, 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 

Reels with its fulness; there — for ever there—* 

Chained to the chariot of triumplial Art , 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. 

Away !— there need no words, nor terms precise^ 

The paltry jargon <>f the marble mart^ 

Where Pedantry gaUs Folly— we have eyes : 
Blood— pulse — and breast, confirm the Dardan Sjbepherd's prrae^ 

LI. 

Appear'dsl thou not to Paris in this guise? 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or? 

In dl thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 

^fore thee thy own vanquished Lord of Wdr? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star , 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feeding o^ thy sweet <jheek! ^3 while thy lips ar» 

With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
{Showered on his eyfeli^s, hrgyr, and mouth, fts from an urn! 

LIL 

Glowing, and ciroumfused in speechless love ^ 

Jheir full divinity inadequate 
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That feeling to express, or to improve. 
The gods beoome 48 mortals , and man's fate 
Has moments like their brightest, but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon lis;— rlet it go! 
We can recal such visions , and creat^, 
From what has been, or might be, things whidi grow 
Into the statue's form, and loot lil^e gods below. 

LIII. 

I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands. 

The artist and his ape , to teach and tell 

How well his connoisseurship understands 

The graceful bend , and the voluptuous swell : 

Let these describe the undescribable : 

I would not their vile breath should ensp the stream 

Wherein that image shall for ever dwell \ 

The unrufBed mirror of the loveliest dream 

That ever left the sky, on the deep soul to beam. 

LIV. 
In Santa Grooe's holy precincts lie 34 
Ashes which make it holier, im% which id 
Even in itself an immortality^ 
Though there were nothing save tjie pst, and ijiis. 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relaps'4 to chaos :^— here jreppsQ 
Angelo's, Alfieri's bQne9> and hi^^^S 
The starry Galijgo, with his woes; 

Here MAc^uv£LLI's earth , returned to whence it rose. a6 
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LV. 

Tliese are four minds, which the elements. 
Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 
Time , which hath wrong*d thee with ten thousands rent* 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny , 
And hath denied , to every other sky^ 
Spirits which soar from ruin : — thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity , 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray; 
Such as the great of yore , Caitova— is to-day. 

LVT. 

But where repose the all Etruscan three^^ 
Dante , and Petrarch , and , scarce less than they. 
The Bard of Prose , creative spirit ! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did they lay 
Their hones, distinguish'd from our common clay 
In death as life ? Are they resdv'd to dust , 
And have their country's marbles nought to say ? 
Gould not her quarries furnish forth one bast ? 
Did they not to her breast, their filial earth entrust ? 

LVIL 

Ungrateful Florence t Dante sleeps afar , 27 
Like Scipio , buried by the upbraiding shore ; 28 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war. 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
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With the remorse of ages; and the crown an 
Which Petrarch's kureate brow supreraely wore , 
Upon a far and foreign soil ha4 grown , 
His life, hia fame , his grave , though rifled— not thine own, 

Lviir. 

Boccaccio to his parent cwrth bequeathed 3o 
His dust , — and lies it not her Greit among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem brealh'd 
O'er him who form'd the Tuscan's syren tongue? 
That music in itself^ whose sounds are song , 
The poetry of speech ? No;— even his tomb 
Uptom^ must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong, 
No more amidst the meanier dead, find room, 
Nor claim a passing sigh , because it told for u^^liomr 

LIX. 
And Santa Crooe wants their mighty dust; 
Yet for this want more noted ^ as of yore 
The Caesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust. 
Did but of Ronie's best Son remind her more: 
Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore , 
Fortress of falling empire I honoured sleeps 
The immortal exile; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful reUos proudly claims and keeps , 
While Florence vainly begs, her banish'd dead, and we^ps. 

LX. 
What is her pyramid of precious stones? 3i 
Of porphyry , jaspar , agate , vlxA all hues 
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Of gem and marble , to eiicnist tte bdnes 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dewd 
"Which , sparkling to the twilight stars , in&se 
Freshness in the gteeil turf that wraps the dead^ 
Whose names are mausole|i)ti)s.o£ the Muse, 
Are gently prest with far more rererent tread 

Than ever paced the slab; wbich paves the princely head. 

LXI. 
There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Amo's dome of Art's most princely shrine , 
Where Sculpture -ivith her rainbow sister vies; 
There be more marvels yet— bat not for mine; 
For I have been aocustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields^ 
Than Art in galleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 

Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

LXIL 
Is of another temper , and I. roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 
For these the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore^ 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter'd o'er. 
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LXIIL 

Like to a farest feU'd by mountain winds ^ 
And sach the storm of battle on this day ^ 
And sach the phren^. whose convulsion blinds ,, 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray> 
An earthquake reel'd unheededly away'^^ 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet j 
And yaw^ning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a w^inding sheet j 
Sach is the absorbing hate^ when warring nations meet 1 

LXIV. 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 
The Oceati round , but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature's law , 
In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
Which reigtis when mountains tremble , and the birds 
Plunge m the clouds for refuge and withdraw 
From their down-topping nests, and bellowing Iierds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath n6 words. 

LXV. 

Far other scene is Thlrasimene now ; 
Her lake a sheet of silver , and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 
Her aged trees rise thick as onee th« slauv 
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Lay where their roots are^ bat a brook hath ta'en 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A. name of blood from that dray's sanguine rain ; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn'd the unwilling waters red. 

LXVI. 

But thou , Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 33 

Of the most living crystal that was e'er 

The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them j thou dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 

Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 

And most serene of aspect , and most clear ; 

Surely that stream was unproCuied by slaughters — 

A mirror and a bath, for Beauty's youngest daughters ! - 
LXVII. 

And on thy happy shore a temple still. 

Of small and delicate proportion , keeps. 

Upon a mild dedivity of hill , 

Its memory of thee 3 beneath it sw^eeps 

Thy current's calmness ; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales^ 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps i 

While > chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave, still telk its bubbling tales. 

LXVIII. 

Pass not unblest the G^us of the place f 

If through the air o zephyr more serene 
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Win to the brcifW> 'tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a nlore eloquent green , 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness ^ and from the dry dusi 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature's baptism,— 'tis to him ye must 

Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 

LXIX. 
The roar of waters !-^from the headlong heigtt 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice ; 
The faQ of waters I rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and tiss, 
And boil in ^dless torturef^ while the sweat 
Of their gteat agony , wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethbn, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror sbty 

LXX. 

And mounts Jn spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower , which roitod, 

With its unemptied doud of gentfe raiil, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald : — ^how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps vnth delirious bcfund. 

Crushing the^ cliffs > which, downward worn and retit 

With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 

3. 
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LXXL 

To tbe broad column which rolls on^ and »how9 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world; than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly. 

With many windings , through the vale :— Look back J 

Lo ! where it comes like an eternity , 

As if to sweep down all things in its track , 

Charming tbe eye with dread,— a matchless cataract, 34 

LXXII. 
Horribly beautiful I but on the verge. 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 
An Iris, sits amidst the infernal surge, 35 
Like Hope upon a death- bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters , bears serene 
Its iHilliant hues with all their be^ms unshorn : 
Resembhng, 'mid the torture of the seen^. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien* 
LXXIIL 
Once more upon the woody Apennine j 
The infant Alps, which — ^bad I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parei;ii6 , where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, aijd where roar 
The thmidering LAvwijrfi^mighV be woi»l)ipp'd more^ 36 
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Bat I hare seen the soaring lungfirau rear 
Her nerer-trodden snotr, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-^-Blanc both far and near^ 
And in Chimari heard j the tfaunder'^hills of fear ^ 

LXXIV. 
Th' Acroeerannian mountains <»f old itamo . 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly- 
Like spirits of the spot , as ^tvfere for faffle. 
For still they soared unutterably high : 
iVe look'd on Ida with a Trojan's eye j 
Athos , Olympus, iE^nai Atlas^ made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity ^ 
Ally sare the lone Soracte's height , displayed 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid« 

LXXV. 
For our remembrance, and from out the plaiA 
Heaves like a long^wept vrsLve about to breaks . 
And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he , who will^ his recollections rake 
And quote in classic raptures ^ and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes^ I abhorr'd 
Too much , to conquer for the poet's sake , 
The driD'd dull lesson, f<uxed down word by word 3; 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 

LXXV I. 
Aught that recals the daily drug which turn'd 
My sickening memory; and , though Time halh taught 
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My mind to meditate what iheii it leam'd / 
Yet such the fix'd inveteracy wrought 
By the impatieQGe of my early thought f 
That 9 with the fireshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish w^hat it might have sought , 
If free to choose , 1 cannot now restore' 
Its health; but what it thei> detested^ still abhor. 
LXXVIL 
Then farewell, Horace , whom I hat^ s&y 
Not for thy faults , but mane ; it is* a ciirse' 
To imderstand^ not feel thy lyric floVr / 
To comprehend, but never Ipve thy verse , 
Although no deeper Moralist rehearse* • 
Our little life> nw Bard prescribe liis art ,• 
Nor livelier Satirist the consdlence' pierce^ 
Awakening without wounding the touched hearty 
Vet fere thee wdl— upon SoiTacte's ridge vre part, ' 
LXXVilF. 
Oh Borne ! my country ! city of the soul i 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee'. 
Lone mother of dead empires ! arid con troul 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and sde 
The cypress^ hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thronesand'temples^ Ye I 
"Whose agonies are evils of a day—. 
A world i^ at our feet, as fragile as' bur clay; 
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LXXIX- 

^The Niote of natiom ! there die stands , 

Childless and crown)ess> ia her voioeless -woe; 

An empty urn within h^r withered hands, 

Whose holy dust was scattered long ago; 

The Scipios' tomh contains no ashes now ; 3^ 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, « 

Old Tiber ! through a marhle wilderness ? 

]Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress I 

LXXX. 
The Goth, the Christian, Time , War, Flood, and Fire , 
Haye dealt upon the seven-hill'd city's pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire , 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs lide^ 
Where the car dimb'd the capitol ^ far and wide 
Temple and Tower went 4own , nor left a site :-«• 
.Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the ri»d, 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light , 

And say^ tij^re was, or i3» where all is doubly night? 

LXXXL 
The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter. Ignorance,, hath wrapt and vrtap 
All round us , we but fe^l our way to err : 
The ocean halh his chart, the stars their map, . 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
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Slumbling o'er recollecHons; now we clap 
Our hands ; and cry « Eureka » it is clear-^ 
When but 3ome fajse mibage of min^ rises n^r» 
LXXXII. 
Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas ! 
The trebly hundred triumphs ! 39 and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The Qpnqueror's sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy'd pictur'd page !«^but these shall be 
}ler resurrection ^ all beside^-^deoay ^ 
Alas, for Sartb, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye^ she bore when Rome was free ! 
LXXXIII. 
Oh thou , whose chariot roU'd on Fortune's wheel, 4® 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou , who didst subdue 
Thy country's foes ere thou would pause tq feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs , or reap the due 
Of boarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia;-^thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates-rRoman ^ too , 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 

With an atoning smile, a more than earthly crown— 
LXXXIV. 
The dictatorial wreath, --^ouldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and thai so supine 
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By saghi than Romans , Rome sbonid thus he laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to conqaer-^sfae who veiFd 
Earth with her haughty shadow , and displayed , 
Until the o'er-canopied horizon failed, 
Her rushing wings^^-Oh ! she who was Almighty hail'd J 

LXXXV. 

SyUa was first of victors ; but our own 
The sagest of usurpers , Cromwell ; he 
Too swept ofiF senates v^hile he hewed the throne 
Down to a block-«-inimortal rebel 1 See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages I but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms ^ and , happier, yield his breath. 

LXXXVI, 

The third of the same moon w^hose former course 
Had all but crown'd him , on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force , 
And laid him with the earth's preceding clay , 4^^ 
And show'd not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 
And all we deem delightful , and consume 

Our souls to compass through each arduous way , *^ 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? j 

Were they but so in man's, how difiFerent were his doom ! 
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Lxxxvn. 

And thoa , dread statue! ye^ existent in 4^ 
The austerest ^rm of naked majesty ^ . 
Thou who beheldest) 'mid the assassins' din, 
At thy bath'd base the bloody Qesar lie , 
Folding iMs^obe in flying dignity^ 
An offering to thine altar froo^ thq queen 
Of gods and men , great Nemesis ! did he die ^ 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 

Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene? 
tXXXVlH. 
And thou , the thuiider-^tricken nprs^ pi Rpu^ ! 4^ 
Sbe-Tyolf ! whose bra^n-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the domQ 
Where, as a monument of antique art j 
Tjiou standest :rr^Qther of the mighty heart , 
Which the great founder suck'd from thy wild teat. 
Scorch'd by the Roma^i Jove's etherial dart. 
And thy limbs Jslack witli lightning— <-dost thou yet 

Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget? 

LXXXIX. 

Thpu dost;— rbut all thy foster-babes are dead— 

The men of iron ; and the world hath rear'd 

Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 

In imitation of the things they feared , 

And fought and conquer'd , and the same course steer'd. 

At apish dLtince ; but as yet none have , 
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Nor could , the same 8uprema€y have near'd , 
Save one vain man , wbo is not in the grave , 

But, vanquish'd by himself , to his own slaves^^ a slave— 

XC. 
The fool of false dominion — ^and a kimd 
Of bastard Caesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman's mind 
Was modeird in a less terrestrial mould , 44 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold , 
Algides with the distaff now he seem'd 

At Qeopatra's feet, — ^and now himself he beam'd, 

XCI. 
And came— AND saw — and conquer'd ! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee , 
Like a train'd falcon, in the GaUic van, 
Which he in sooth, long led to victory . 
With a deaf heart which. never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself , was strangely fram'd ; 
With but one weakest, weakness — vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition — ^slill he aim'd— ^ 

At what ? can he avpuchr-»or answer what he claim'd ? 

XCII, 

And would be all , or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure ^rave to level him; few years 
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Had fix'd him with the Ganars in his fate, 
On whom we tread : For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth £bw on , as they have flowed , 
An universal deluge , which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's abode , 
And ebbs but to reflow ! — ^Revew^ thy baiitbow ^ Gop ! 

XCIII. 
What from this barren being do we reap ? 
Our senses narrow^ , and our reason frail , 4^ 
Life short , and truth a gem which loves ^e deep , 
And all things weigh'd in custom's falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence , — ^whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness > until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright , 
And their free thoughts be crimes , and earth have too much light. 

XCIV. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery , 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age^ 

Proud of their trampled nature , and so die. 

Bequeathing their hereditary rage 

To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 

War for their chains, and rather than be free, 

Bleed gladiator-like , and still engage 

Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall l^efore, like kaves of the same tree. 
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xcv. 

1 speak not of men's oreeds-^they rest between 
Man and his Maker— but of things allowed^ 
Averr'd and known,— and daily , hourly seen— 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bowed ^ 
And the intent of tyranny avowed , 
The edict of Earth's rulers^ who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud , 
And shook them from their slumbers on the throne; 

Too glorious , were this all his mighty arm had done. 

XCVI. 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, armed and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild , 
Deep in the unpruned forest , 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts . where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has Earth no more 

Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no sucb slit>re ? 

XCVIL 
But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime 
And fatal hare her Saturnalia been 
To F&eedom's cause , in every age and clime ; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen , 
And vile Aftibition, that tuill up between 
Man andjhis hopes an adamantine wall , 
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And the base pageant last upon the scene 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 

Which nips life's ti|f9e^ and dooms ipan's worst — his secpn^ {^\\, 

XCVIII, 
Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, tom^ but flying, 
Streams like the thundernstorm against )he wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
Thy tree hafja. lost its blossoms, and the rincl^ 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and Uttle worthy 
But the sap lasts , — and still the seed w^e find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of thp North; 

So shall a better spring, less bitter fruit being fortti« 
XGIX. 
There is a sterm |:ound tower of pther days, 4? 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such^as an army's baffled strength displays. 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity > where wave 
The green leayes over all by time o'erlbrown ;— » 
What was this tower of strength ? within its cave 

What treasure lay so lock'd; so hid ?t-A woman's graye< 

But who was, she the lady of the dead, 

Tombed in a palace ? Was she chaste and fair 7 
Worthy a king's — or morer— a Roman's bed ? 
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What race of chieli and heroes did she hear? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived — ^how loved — ^how died she ? Was she not 
So honoured — and conspicuously there |. 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot^ 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 

CL 
Was she as those who love their lords > or they 
Who love the lords of others ? such have l;)een, 
Even in the olden time Rome's annaU say. 
Was she a matron of G>melia's mien ^ 
Or the hght air of Egypt's graceful queen ^ 
Profuse of joy-^— or 'gainst it did she war^ 
Inveterate in virtue ? did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart , or wisely bar: 

Love from amongst her griefs?— ^or such the affleotiotui are. 

CIL 
Perchance she died in youth: it may be > bowed 
With woes far heavier t]aan the ponderood tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty., aad a gloom 
In her dark, eye , prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its fay ouril^ft— early death j yet sbed47 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light , the Hesperus of the dead^ 

Of her consuming cheek , the autiuonal kafrlifce red> 
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CIIL 
Perchance she died in age — surviving all ^ 
Charms , kindred , children— with the silver grey- 
On her long tresses j which might yet recal , 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided , and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied , praised , and eyed 
By Rome— But whither would Conjecture stray ? 
Thus much alone we know— ^Metella died. 

The wealthiest Bcnnan's wife^ Behold his love or pride. 

CIV- 
I know not why^-but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known ^ 
Thou tomb^ and other days come back on me 
With recollected music , though the tone 
Is changed and solemn y like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder On the distant wind ; 
Yet could I flieat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 

Forms from the floating wreck , whklK Ruin leaves behmd ; 

CV- 
And from the planks y far sbatt^ed o'er the rocks^ 
Built me a little bark of hope^ once mere 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks ' 
Of the loud breakers ', and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on Uie solitary shore 
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Where all lies foundered tliat was ever dear : 
But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat , where should I steer? 

There woos no home, nor hope , nor life, save what is here. 

CVI. 
Then let the winds howl on ! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music ^ and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlet's cry, 
As I now hear them , in the fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site , 
Answering each other on the Palatine^ 
' With their large eyes, all glistening grey and bright , 
And sailing pinions.— 'Upon such a shrine 

What are our petty griefs?— >*let me not number mine. 

CVIL 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 

Matted and mass'd together , hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers , arch crush'd . column strowa 
In fragments , diok'd up vaults , and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight .'-—Temples^ baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap'd 
From her research bath been , that these are walls- 
Behold the Imperial Mount ! ''tis thus the mighty falls. * 

* The Palatine is one mass of rains , parlicalarly on the side towar(b 
the Circut Maximns. The very soil is formed of crumbled brick- work. 
Nothing has been told, nothing cauhe lol4, to satisfy 4^ Ibeli^of any 
but a Roman antiquary .*-See-— Historical UlilstraltQn9 f page 3of). 
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CVIII. 
There is the moral of all iiuman tales ; 4^ 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past^ 
First Freedom, and then Glory^when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruptions, — ^barbarism at last 
And History, with all her volumes vast. 
Hath but oTie page, — 'tis better written here. 
Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear^ 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask. — Away with words! draw near 

Admire , exult — despise — laugh , weep ,-^for here 
There is such matter for all feeling i — ]Vian ! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear , 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span , 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled , 
Of Glory's gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill'd ? 
Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to build ? 

ex.. 

TuUy was not so eloquent as thou^ 
Thou nameless column with the buried base ! 
What are the laurels of the Caesar's brow ? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-plaCe. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan's ? No-^'tia that of Time ; 
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Triumph , arch , pillar , all he doth displace 
Scoffing^ and apostolic statne climb 

To crush the imperial urn , whose ashes slept sublime > 49 

CXL 
Buried in air> the deep blue sky of Rome^ 
And looking to the stars : they had contain'd 
A spirit which with these would find a home^ 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign'd , 
The Roman globe ^ for after none sustained ^ 
But yielded back his conquests : — he was more * 

Than a mere Alexander^ and , unstain'd 
With household blood and w^ine , serenely wore 

His sovereign virtues — still we Trajan's name adore. 5o 

CXII. 
Where is the rock of Triumph^ the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason!s race. 
The promontory -whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here ? Yes j and in yon field below > 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum I where the immortal accents glow. 

And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Gcero ! 

CXIII. 
The field of fii'eedom j faction , fame j and blood : 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled , 

4- 
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From the firdt hour of empire in the bud 

To that when further worlds to coriquer feil'd j 

But long before had Freedom's jfticebeen veiPd, 

And Anarchy assmned her attributes; 

Till every lawiess soldier who assarl'd 

Trod on the trembling senate's slavish mutes f 

Or raised the venal voice, of baser prostitutes* 

CXIV, 
Then turn We to her latest tribune's name , 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee. 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame — 
The friend of Petrarch — ^hope of Italy — 
Rienzi I last of Romans i While the tree 5i 
Of Freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf^ 
Even for thy tomb a gai'Iand let it be — 
The forum's champion ^ and the people's chief — - 

Her new-born-Nuiiia thou— with reign , alas ! too brief- 

cxv. 

Egeria ! sweet creation of some heart'52 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast j w^hate'er thou art 
Or wcrt , a youth Aurora of the air , 
The Tvympholepsy of some fond despair ) 
Or J it might be , a beauty of the earth , 
Who found a more than Common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoever thy birth , 
Thou wert a beautiful thought , and softly bodied forth. 
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cxvb ^ ' .,-.,. 

The mosses of thy fountain »tiii ^re dpBmkleol . 
With thine Elysikn waler^ops jthe-fece^ 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled;, 
Reflects the meek-eyed geiiita* oftilic place, 
Whose green wild margin', nowmoinkoraf erase 
Art's works; nor must the deUcatenvatevs. sleep ^ 
Prisoned in marUe , buhbliikg fton the hmtt 
Of the cleft statue , witli a gentle leap 

The rill runs o'er^ and.romidj fern., ftovrers^ andLxry, creq'> , 

CXV|II. 
Fantastically tangled, the gre^n hilJb 
Are clothed with eai?ly blosftoans , tbrougli. the. g/efisa 
The quick-eyed lizard rus.tleat^ s^nd the bills 
Of summer-birds «i»g welqwie as ye p^sa j 
Flowers fresh in hue, and mmy VP^ th^ir c^^ , 
hnplore the pausing st^p, and wit^ thei|: dye^ 
Dance in the soft bree^ i^ a fajry mass;. 
The sweetness, of the violet's d^ep.bkie eyes, 

Kiss'd by the breath of beav^, seems coloured by its skies. 

Here didst thou dwell, ii^ tjbis oncihanle^ <rO!Vier,. 
Egeria ! thy, lA heavenly bpsom be^tii?g . 
For the far footsteps of tby pi<?»tal lover ; 
The purple Midnight vcjff d -^^ wystio ni^<^' 
With her most starry i^wspj, m^ aa^tii^g 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befel? 
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This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 

Of an enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love— the earliest oracle ! 

CXIX, 

And didst thou not , thy breast to his replying , 

Blend a celestial with a human heart ^ 

And Love , which dies as it was born , in sighing , 

Share with inuooftal transports ? could thine art 

Make them indeed immortal, and impart 

The purity of heaven to earthly joys, 

Expel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

The dull satiety which all destroys — 
And root from out the soul , the deadly weed which ^toys ? 

cxx. 

Alas 1 our young affections run to waste , 
Or water but the desart ; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Bank at the core , though tempting to the eyes , 
Flowers whose odours breathe but agonies , 
And trees whose gums are poison ; sudi the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit, forbidden to our wants. 

CXXL 
Oh Love ! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph^ we believe in thee^ 
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A faith -whose martyrs are the troken hearty 

But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see 

The naked eye , thy form , as it should be : 

The mind has made thee , as it peopled heaven , '- 

Even with its own desiring phantasy , 

And to a thought such shape and image given; • ' 
As haunts the unqueneh'd soul—parcli'd— wearied wrimg aind riven . 

CXXII. ' . 

Of its own beauty i» the mind diseased , ; . . /i : 

And fever* into false creation : — where, 

Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized ? 

In him «lone. Can Nature shew so fair ? ' . • ' 

Where are the charms and virtues which we dare / 

Conceive in boyhood and pursue as nlen, '' < 1-' - . 

The unreach'd Paradise of our despair, ' '- • ; 

Which o'er-^infbrms the pencil and the pen, *' • • 
And overpowers the page^ where it ^ould bloom ^gain ?' 
GXXHL ^ 

Who loves , raves— 'tis youth's frenzy-^but the cure . ' 

Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unw^inds . V 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out tW mirid% ' 

Ideal shape of such, yet stiil it binds 

The fatal spell , and still it draws us on. 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oflnjown winds j 

The stubborn heart , its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever "near the prize ^--wealthiest when most undone. 
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cxxiy. 

We wither from our youth , We giup aw^y*-^ 
Sick — sick ; unfound tlie bOonl^-HiDftlaked the.thifst , 
Though to tl\Q lQ3t , in verg^ of pvr decay « 
Some phantom lures ^ such as we-floiight a( first^^. - ,, 
But all too latp, so are we doubly curat. . i r ^. ' i 

Loye , fame, aidbition , ayarioer-His the sune. 
Each idle — and all iU-— and none 'the worst — 
For all are meteors with a differenfl name , " ' - 
And Death the sable smoke ^ whens yanii^es the>flAnl6r 

'•:'• .- "'''' CXXV. '.:,-•.• 

Few — none — ^find what they Jove or could have4ov^, ! . 

Though aocidont^ blind contact ;, and ihe strong 
l^ecesgiiy of loving^ hav0 femoved "* 

Antipathies — ^but to recur ^ ere long. 
Envenomed with Mwevpoable wrong ; ■ 

And (Srdumstaiaioe ', that iintpiritual-god v 

And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our commg evik With- a cmtch-like rod y 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust ,^-rthe dust we all ha^e trod 
CXXV I. 
Our life isai&Uenatiire^'tiaaot in . ,, 

The harmony of things ,«^thifi hard decree, 

This un-eradicable taint of sin , 

This boundless vpj^ , this aU-blasting tree | . 

Whose root is earth j -whose leaves 'and* branches be 

The skies which rain their pjagu^s on men like..deVr7 
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Disease , death , boiidftge--«U the y^^^ \fr$ ^eeT— ., 
And worse, the woes tveiieie odt— wUigh^throb tlttx)iigU 
' The immedicable soul , vMk Jie^lrlrfwhiQs I^Vier new- 
CXXVH- 
Yet let us ponder boldly— 'tis •% baae 155 
Abandonment of reasoei |o resign 
Our right of thought— our kst and <mfy place 
Of refuge : this^ at least, shaH KtiK lie mine : 
Though from our birth the fiucdty dirine > 

Is chain'd and tortured — cabin-d cribb'^> o^llfined 
And bred in darkness, lest the tnalhtihenild ahjilt - ' 

Too brightly on the unprepajrod ndnd;. . ' 

The beam pours in, for time and sUU wiU /Q0i|dX:(faB JiUikI* 
CXXVIll. : 

Arches on arches ! as it were, that .Borne 
Collecting the chief trophies of herljioe., 
Would build up all her triumphs la #i0^p)e| ; , 
Her Coliseum stands; the nv>onbeaiQS shine 
As 'twere its naturallorcteft, -for, diviniB ' . . 

Should be the light which. slireiww, here, Jtio.iftiww " ^^ 

This long^explored but stiU eadhaus^less jmind \ 

Of contemplation ; and die atture gloom 

Of an Italian night , where the deep ftUes Mewna . 

CXXIX. 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye of boMwen p 
Floats o'er this vast and wondrous monument^ 
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And shadows forth its glory. There U given 
Unto the things of earth , which time hath bent , \ 
A spirit's feeling , and where he hath leant 
His hand^ but broke his scythe , there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp^ i^d wait till ages are ita dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh Time ! the beautifier of the dead , 
Adomer of the ruin ■, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled-<^ 
Time! the corrector w^here our jn^gmenU err, 
The test of truth, ]ove,-**-sole philo«q»her, 
For all beside are sophists , from tliy thrift. 
Which never loses though it doth defer-^ 
Time^ the avenger! unto thee I lift 

My hands, and eyes, and heart , cind crave of thee a gift : 

CXXXL 
Amidst this wreck , where thou hast made a shrine 
4And temple more divinely desolate, 

* Among thy mightier ofiFerings here are mine. 
Ruins of years — ^though few^ yet full of fat^ :^^ 
If thou hast ever seen me top elate , 
Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have wom 

This iron in my soul in vain — shall t/iey not mourn? 
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CXXXII. 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 54 
Here , -where the ancient paid thee homage long-^ 
Thou , who didst call the Furies from the abyss , 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that unnatural retributicm-^just , 
Had it but been from bands less near — in this 
Thy former realm , 1 call the from the dust ! 
Dost thou not hear my heart? — A-wake! thou shalt, and must. 

CXXXIII. 
It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and , had it been conferred 
"With a just weapon ^ it had flowed unbound j 
But now my blood shall not sink ifi the ground , 
To thee I so devote it — tfiQu shalt take 
The vengeance , which sha)l yet be sought and found , 
Which if 1 have not taken for the sak o ■■ - 
But let that pass — ^I sleep , but thou shalt yet awake. 

CXXXIV. 
And if my voice break forth , 'tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered , let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow. 
Or seen my mind's convulsions leave it weak ; 
But in this pagc^ a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these mj words disperse, 
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Though I be sahes ; a fiur hoiur thaH wreak 
The deep prophetic f ul&ess of this verse , 
And pile on human heads, the moihitain of my curse I 

cxxxv. 

That curse shall be Forgiveness* — Haw I not-— 
Hear me, my mother Earth! b^dd it, Heaven !— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ! 
Have I not had my brain seared, my heart riven , 
Hopes sappM, name Higbted , Life's Kfe lied away : 
And only not to desperation driven , 
Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the soub, of those whom I survey, 

CXXXVI. 
From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen w^hat human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small -whisper of the as paltry few , 
And subtler venom-of the rcpiHe >crew. 
The Janus glance of whose si^gnifioBnt eye^ 
Learning to lie with silence , would seem true , 
And without utterance , save the* shrug or sigh ^ 

Deal round to happy fools its qoeedileBs obloquy » 

cxxxvn. 

But I have lived, andhav^not lived.in vain j: 
My mind may lose its force, my 'blood ita fire^ 
And my frame peri^ even in conquering pain / 
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But there is that within me which 'shall tire 
Torture and Time , and breathe y^hen I empire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem tiot bf, 
Like the remembered 'tone of a mule lyte'^ 
Shall on their softened spirits sinlc, and mo^e 
In hearts all rocky now/ the late remorse of lov6. 

.cxxxviil' '• '•' 

The seal is set. — ^Now welcome, thou dread power * 
Nameless, yet thus onkiipoteht, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walb rear 
Their ivy mantles , and the solemfn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so ^eep and clear ' 
That we become a part of what has been , 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen 
CXXXIX. 
And here the buzz of eager nations ran , 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared ap^ause^ 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial kws^ 
And the imperial pleasure. — 'Wherefore irot ? 
What matters wliere we fill to M the maws ' '^' 
Of worms*-on battfo*^lkinsr or listed spot"? 

Both are but Thieatre«r where the chief aclor? rbtl 
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CXL. 

I see before me th^ Gladiator lie ; ^^ 

He leans upon his hand-*-his manly brow 

Consents to death , but conquers agony , 

And his droop^ head sinks gradually low^ 

And through his side the last drops , ebbing slow 

From the red gash , fall heavy , one by one , 

Like the first drops of a thunder-shower, and noyr 

The arena swims around bim-r--he is gone, 
Ere ceased the ixihx^mn shout, which hail'd the wretch who won. 

CXLI. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — ^his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away j 

He reck'd not of the life he lost no priase , 

But where his rude hut by the Danube hj 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

TTiere wxw their Dacian molha:-»-he^ their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday-*^ 56 

All this rnsh'd with his blood-p^Shall he expire 
And unavenged ?— Arise ! ye Goths , and glut your ire I 

CXLII. 

But here , where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 

And here , wh^e buzzing nations choked the ways , 

And roar'd or murmur'd like a mountain stream 

Dadiing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here , where the Roman miUion's blame or praise 

Was death or life , the playthings of a crowd , §7 
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My voice sounds much — and fall the stars* faint rays 

On the arena void — seats crushed — ^walls bovr'd — 
And galleries, tvhere my steps seem echoes strangely loud: 
CXLIII. 

A ruin-— yet what ruin ! from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities , have been reared; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but cleared? 

Alas ! developed , opens the decay. 

When the colossal fabric's from is neared : 

It will not bear the brightness of the day , 
Which streams too much on all , years , man, have reft away. 

CXLIV. 

But when the rising moon begins to dimb 

Its topmost arch , and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time , 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, ^vhich the grey w^alls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head; 58 
When the Hght shines serene but dolh not glare , 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot— 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

CXLV. 

((While stands the 0>li8eum, Rome shall stand ^^9 

aWhen falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

« And when Rome falls— the World. » From our own land 
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Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighly wall 
In Saxon times , which we are wont to call . ^ 

Ancient; and these three, mortal things are stUl 
On their foundations , and unajte^ed all , 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's s]u]l , 
The World , the same wide den-^of thieves, or what ye will 

CXLVI. 
Simple , erect , aevexe > au&ter6 , suhlime-— 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesus — ^spared and ble»t by time i 60 
Looking tranquilBty, whil^ feBs or nods 
Arch, empire , each thing. ronmA the, and man plods 
His way through thorns to aihes— g]|>ritQU» dome ! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and tyrants' rods 
Shiver upon thee— sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — ^Pantheon I-r-pride of Rome ! 

CXLVli. 
Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoiled yet perfect , with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts— 
To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages , Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture j to those 
Who worship , here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honoured forms ; whose busts around them close. 61 
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CXLVIIL 
There is a dungeon , in whose dim drear light ^^ 
What do I gaie on ? Nothing : Look again ! 
Two forms are slowly shadowed on my sight — 
Two insulated phantoms of the hrain : 
It is not so ^ I see them full and plain-- 
An old man , and a female young and fair , 
Fresh as a nursing mother^ in whose vein 
The blood is nectar :**-bfit vrhat doth she there , 
With her nnmantled neck , and bosom white and bare ? 

CXLIX. 
Full swells the deep pure fbuntaia of young life^ 
Where on the heart and^^tun die heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture , when the wife , 
Blest into mother^ in the innocent look , 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense , a joy perceives 
Man knows not ^ When from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 

What may the fruit be yet ?-*I know not— -Caw was Eve's 

CL. 
But here youth offers to old age the food, 
The milk of his own gift i^^ii is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth. No ; he aliall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veina the fire 
Of health and hdy feeHng om provide 
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Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt's river:— from that gentle side 
Drink , drink and live , old man ! Heaven's i^ealm holds no such tide 

CLI. 

The starry fable of the milky way- 
Has not thy story's parity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree , than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds: — Oh, holiest nurse ! 
No drop ot that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire's heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls, rejoin the universe. 

CLIL 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear'd on high ,63 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles , 
G>lossal copyist of deformity. 
Whose travelled phantasy from the far Nile's 
Enormous model , doom'd the artists toils 
To build for giants , and for his vain earth 
His shrunken ashes raise this dome : How smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth, 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a birih ! 

CLIII. 
But lo ! the dome— -the vast and wondrous dome 64 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine above his martyr's tomb I 
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I have beheidt the £)pfaesian^a miracle — '<> 

Its columns strew the wilderness ; and dwell 

The hyaelna and the jackall in their shade ; 

I hare beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i* the sun^ and have survey 'd 

Its sanctuary the while ^ the murping Moslem pray'd ^ 

CLIV. 
But thou^ of temples old , or altars neW > 
Standest alone — ^with nothing like to thee—* 
Worthiest ciGoi, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion^s desolation ^ when that He 
Forsook his former city^ what could be^ 
Of earthly structures^ in his honour piled ^ 
Of a sublimer aspect ! Majesty ^ 
Power, Glory j Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship andefiled. 

CLV. 
Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee nOt ^ 
And why ? it is not lessened^ but thy mind> 
Expanded by the genius of the spot^ ' ^, 

Has crown colossal, and can only find t-- ^\^ k \ 

A fit abode wherein appear eiishrined - l^ 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day> if found Worthy, so defined^ 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 

His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow* 
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cttvr. 

Thou niovest — ^but increasing with the advance, 

Like climbing some great A]p , which slill doth rise^ 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grow8-*-*but grows to harmonize—' 

All musical in its immensities f 

Rich marbles— richer painting — shrines where flame . 

The lamps of gold-^and haughty dome which vies 

In air with Earth's chief structures , though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 

CLVII. 

Thou seest not all 3 but piecemeal thou must break 

To separate contemplation , the great whole j 

And as the ocean many bays will make^ 

That ask the eye — ^sa here condense thy soul 

To more immediate objects, and control 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 

Its eloquent proportions, and uitroH 

In mighty graduations , part by part/ 
The glory which at once upon thee did not datfy 
CLVIII. 

Not by its fault — ^but thine : Our outward sense 

Is but of gradual grasp — ^and as it is . 

That what we have of feeling most intense . 

Outstrips our faint expression; evqn 90 this 

Outshining and o'erwhelming edifice 
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Fools out fond gasEe^and greatest of the gv^t 
Defies at first our Nature's Uttleness^ i 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate; 

Our spirits to the siase, of that they contemplatei 

CLIX. 
Then pduse, and be enlightened j there is ihore 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the ittete praise 
Of art and its ,great masters, who could raise 
!What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 

Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 

CLX. 
Or, taming to the Vatican^ go see , . 

Laocoon's torture dignifying pain-r^ 
A fiithesrs^ love and mortal's SLgonj 
With an immortaL's patience blending :-^Vain . 
The struggle : vain against the coiling strain . 
And gripe > and deepexiing of the dragoa's grasp, 
The old man's dench^ the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living linl^,— the enmanous asp 

Enforces pang on pai^; and ;»tifles gasp op ga^. 

CLXL 
Or view the Lord of the uiaierripg bow , 
The God of life^ and poesy , and lights • • . , 
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The San in human limbs arrayed^ and brow 

All radiant from his triamph in the fight, 

The shaft hath just been shot — ^the arrow bright 

With an immortal's vengeance | in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain^ and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Deyeloping in that one glance , the Deity « 

CLXIL 

But in his delicate form— ^ dream of Lore, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 

Long'd for a deathless lover from above 

And madden'd in that vision**-<ire exprest 

All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 

The mind within its most unearthly mood , 

When each conception was a heavenly guest-— 

A ray of immortality-^^-^ind stood, 
Star-like, around, until they gathered to a god ! 

CLXIIL 

And if it be Prbmetheus stole from Heaven 

The fire which we endure, it was repaid 

By him to whom the ertergy was given 

Which this poetic marble hath array*d 

With an eternal glory— which , if made 

By human hands, is not of human thought; 

And Time himself hath hallowed it , nor laid 

One ringlet in the dust-^nor h^th it caught 
A tinge of year8,but breathes the flame with which 'twas wrought 
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CLXIV. 

But where is be ; the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upbdd it through the past 7 
Methinks ba cometh late and tarries long. 
Be is no more-^tbese breathings are bis last; 
His wanderings done , his visions ebbing fast , 
And be himself as nothing :-«-if be was 
Aught but 9 phantasy , and could be class'd 
With forms which live and suffer-^Iet that pas&*-r 

His shadow fades away, into Destruction's mass 

CLXV. 
Which gathers shadow, substance, life , and all 
That we inherit in ils mortal shroud, 
And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms ; and the cloud 
Between us sinks and all which ever glowed , 
Till Glory's self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy balo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness ; rays 

Sadder than saddest night, for they distract tlie gaze, 

CLXVI. 
And send us prying into the abyss , 
To gather what we shall be , when the frame 
Shall be resolv'd to something less than this^ 
Its wretched essence; and to dream of fame , 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear ^--^but never more, 
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Oh^ happier thought \ can we be made the same: 

It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart— the heart whose sweat was gore, 
CLXVII. 

Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds , 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound , 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 

With some deep and immedicceble wound ; 

Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground , 

The gulf is thiok with phantoms ; but the chief 

Seems royal still , though with her dis-crown^d, 

And pale 9 but lovely, with maternal grief 
She plasps a babe ; to whom her breast yields no relief. 
CLXVIII. 

Sdon of chiefe and monarchs^ where art thou ? 

Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 

Could not the grave forget thee , and lay low 

Some less majestic , less beloved head ? 

In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bjied, 

The mother of a moment , o'er thy boy , 

Death hush'd that pang for ever : with thee fled 

The present happiness ^nd promissed joy 
Which fiird the imperial isles so full it seem'd to cloy. 

CLXIX, 

Peasants bring forth in safety .-^Can it be , 

Oh thou that wert so happy , so adored ! 

Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee> 
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And Freedom's heart, grow« heavy, ceaae to hoard 
Her many grieA for 0»e; for she liad poured 
Her orisons for thee , and o'er thy head 
Beheld h^ Iris. — ^Thou, too , lonely lord. 
And desolate consort — ^vainly wert thou wed ! 

The hushand of a year I the father of the dead ! 

CLXX. 
Of sad^cloth was thy wedding garment made ; 
Thy hridaFs fruit is ashes : iu the dust 
The fair'-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid , 
The love of milHons ! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her ! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones , yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child , and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed , whose promise seem'd 

Like stars to shepherds' eyes : — 'twas but a meteor beam'4 

CLXXI. 
Woe unto us , not her ; fqr she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue " '' 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle , ^j 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears , till the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange fate 65 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns , and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 

Wilhin the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, 
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CLXXII. 

These might bare been her 4estiny ^ but noj, 
Our hearts deny it : an^ so yoimg, so fair , 
Good without effort^ great without a foe; 
But now^ a bride and motber^r-and now ih^re / 
How many ties did tbat stern moment tear ! 
From thy Sire's to his humblest subject's breast 
It linked the electric chain of that despair , 
Whose shock was as an eiM^tbqua^e's , and opprest 

Tbe land whicb loved tbee so , that none could love thee b- 
CI.XX1II, 
6Q.L0, Nemi ! navelled in the woody hills 
So far f that the uprooting ifvind which tears 
The oal^ from his foundation , and vrhich apiJU 
The ocean o'er its boundary , and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spare* 
The oyal mirror of thy glassy lake ; 
And; calm as cberish'd hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought pan shake , 

AU coiled into itself , and romid , as sleeps the snak^* 
CLXXIV, 
And near Albano's scarce divided waves ' 
Shine from a sister valley; — and afar 
The Tiber winds , and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprving the Epic war , 
« Arms and the Man , n whose re^ascending star 
Rose o'er an empire ; — ^but beneath thy right 
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TulJy reposed from Rome; — ^and w^here yon bar 
Of girnling mountains intercepts the sj^i^t 
The Sabine farm was till'd , ilie weary bard*s deUght. ^7 

CLXXV. 

But I forgot. — My pilqrini's shrine is won , 
And he and I must part,^ — so let is be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea ^ 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me , 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youths that ocean , which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe*s rock unfold 
Those waves , w^e folio we< on , till the dark Euxine roll'd 

CLXXVJ, 

Upon the blue Symplegades : long yearsr^ 
Long , though not very many , since have done 
Their work on both ; son^e suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race halh run, 
We have had our reward'^^and it is here ; 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sqn^ 
And reap from earth , sea j joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man, to trouble ^hat is plear, 

CLxxvn, 

Oh ! that the Desert were my dwelling pl^ce , 
With one fair Spirit for my minister 
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That I might all forget ii^ hfW^n race. 

And, hating no one, love but only her! 

Ye £lem9nt9 !-^in whose ennobling stir 

I feel myself exalted — Can ye not 

Accord me such a being , Do I err 

In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot, 
CLXXVIIL 

There is a pleasure in the pathless w^oods , 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society , w^here none intrudes , 

By the deep Sea , and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less , but Nature more , 

From these our interviews, in which I sfeal 

From all I may be , or have been before , 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express , yet can not all conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll on f thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain : 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
3tops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks arp all thy deed , nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage , save his own , 
When , for a moment j like a drop of rain , 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbhng groan, 
Without a grave, unknelVd^ nncoffin'd , and unknowHf 
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CLXXX, 

His steps are not upon thy paths ;— -thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him , — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise ^ 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies ^ 
And send'st him , shivering in thy playful spray 
And howHng^ to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay , 
And dashest him again to earth is^there let him lay 

CLXXXI. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities^ bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals y 
The oak hviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of Lord of thee, and arbiter of war ^ 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy fiake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada'^ pride, or spoils of T|14falga|i. 

CLXXXII. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee—* 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they we free. 
And many ff tyrant since j their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
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Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves* play— 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow—* 
Such as creation's dawn beheld; tbou rollest now 

CLXXXIIL 

Thou glorious mirror , where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests, in tempests in all time^ 
Calm or convuls'd*— in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-'heaving^-^-boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each sone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth; dread, fathomless, alone. 
CLXXXIV. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers^^they to me 
Were a delight , and if the freshening sea - 
Made them a terror-^'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee , 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my band upon thy mane«— as I do here^ 
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CLXXXV. 

My task 18 doae^iily sctog hath ceased^my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which I ath lit 

My midnight lamp-Kind what is writ, is writ , 

Would it Were -wortheir ! but I am not now 
That which I have been^— and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me-^^nd the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt^ is fluttering, faint, and low. 

CliXXXVI. 

Farewell ! a word that must be , and halh been— 
A sound i^hich makes us linger ;-^yet-^fare well I 
Ye ! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last^ if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once v^s his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection^ not in vain 
He wore his sandal-^oon, and scallop-shell; 
Farewell I with him alone may rest the pain, 
If such there were^-^with you , the moral of his strain ! 
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NOTES 

TO CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
CANTO IV. 



Stanza I< 
it stood in Venice y eta the Bridge ttf Sif^f 
A falace and a prison tm each hand, 

l^HB communication between the Ducal paldde arid' the prisons of 
Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high above tho 
water, and divided by a stone wall into a passage and a cell. The 
stat6 dungeons , called « pozsi , » or wells , were sunk in the thick 
walls of the palace; and the prisoner when taken out to die was 
conducted across the gallery to the other side, and being then led 
back into the other Compartment, or cell, upon the bridge, was 
there strangled. The low portal through which the criminal was 
taken into this cell is now walled up; but the passage is still open, 
and is still known by the name of « The Bridge of Si^s^ » The pozzi 
are under the flooring of the chamber at the foot of the bridge. 
They Were formerly twelve, but on the first arrival df the French, 
the Venetians hastily blocked or broke up the deeper of these dun- 
geons. You may still, however, descend by a trap-door, and crawl 
down through holes , half choked by rubbish , to the depth of two 
stories below the first range. If you are in want of consolation for 
the extinction of patrician power, perhaps you may find it there; 
scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow gallery which 
leads to the cells, and the places of confinement themselves are 
totally dark^ A small hole in the wall admitted the damp air of 
the passages, aild served for the introduction of the prisoner's food. 
A wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was the only 
furniture* The conductors tell you (hat a light was not allowed. 
The cells are about five paces in length, two and a half in widlh, 
and seven feet in height. They ate directly beneath one another, 
and respiration is somewhat diflkuU in the tower holes. Only one 
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prisoner was foand Tvlien the republicans descended into these hi- 
deous reaessesy and be ia said to have been confined sixteen years. 
But the inmates of the dungeons beneath had left traces of their 
repentance 9 or of their despair , -which are still visible, and may 
perhaps owe something to recent ingenuity. Some of the detained 
appear to have offended against, and others to have belonged to, 
the sacred body, not only fro a their signatures, but from the 
churches and belfries which they have scratched upon the walls. 
The reader may not object to see a specimen of the records prom> 
pted by so terrific a solitude. As nearly as they could be copied 
by more than one pencil, three of them are as follows : 

I. 

VOH TI FIDA.R AD ALCUVO PEVSA e TACI 
SB TUOIH VUOI DB SPIONI 1V81DIB e LACCt 
IL PBHTIRTI PEBTIRTI IfULLA GIOVA 
MA BEV Dt VALOR TDD LA VBRA PROVA 

l6o7i AM a. OBBARO. WVl RETEKTO P' 
LA BESTIBMLMA P* AVER DATO DA KAHZAR A 
UV HORTO 

LACOMO GRITTI^ 8CR1S8B. 

2. 
VV PARLAR POCO et 
' BB6ARB PROBTO et 

VV PEHSAR AL FIBB PCO DARE LA VITA 

A vol ALTRl MESCBIBI 

l6o5. 

EGO lOHB BAPTISTA AD 

ECCLESIAU CORTELLXRICS. 

3, 

DB CHI MI FIDO GUARDAMI DIO 

DE CHI FOB MI FIDO MI GVARDARO 10 

A TA H A HA 
V. LA 8 « C 4 K. . R . 

The copyist has followed, not corrected the solecisms; some of 
tvhich are however not quite so decided, since the letters were 
evidently scratched in the dark. It only need be observed, that 
Beitemmia and Mangiar may be read in the first inscription, 
which was probably written by a prisoner confined for some act 
•f impiety cominitted at a funeral : that CorUllarius is the name. 
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of a parish on terra ferma^ near the sea : and that the last initials 
evidently are put for Viva la santa Chiesa KatoUca Romana* 
Stanza IT. 

She hois a sea Cyhelcj fresh from ocean 

Rising J with her tiara of proud totters* 

An old writer, describing the appearance of Venice, has made 
use of the above image, which would not be poetical were it not true. 

« Quo fit ut qui supeme urhem contempletur^ turritam teUuris 
imaginem medio Oceano figuraiam se putet inspicere*. » 
Stanza III^ 
In Venice Tasso*s echoes are no mote. 

The well known song of the gondoliers, of alternate stanzas ^ 

from Tasso^s Jerusalem, has died with the independence of Venice^ 

Editions of the poem, with the original on one column, and the 

Venetian variations on the other j as sung by the boatmen, were 

once common, and are still to be found. The following extract 

will serve to «hew the difference between the Tuscan epic and the 

«c Canta alia Barcariola# » 

Original, 

Canto V armi pietose, e U capitano 

Che '1 gran Seipolcro llber6 di Cristo^ 
Molto egli opr6 col senno^ e con la mano 

Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto; 
E in van V Inferno a lui ^ oppose, e in vane 

S' arm6 d' Asia, e di Libia il popol misto, 
Che il Ciel gli die favore, e sotto a i Santi 
Segni ridusse i suoi compagni errantly 

Venetian, 
U arme pietose de can tar gho vogia, 

E de Goffredo la immortal braura 
Che al fin V ha liberi co ^trassia, e dogia 

Del nostro buon Gesu la Sepoltura 
De mezo mondo unito/ e de quel Bogia 

Missier Pluton no F ha bu mai paura i 
Dio V ha agint^, e i compa^i sparpagnai 
Tutti '1 gh' i ha messi insieme i di del Dai^ 

*Marci Antonii Stbelli de VeneUe XJrbis situ n«fralio , edit. 
Taurin. i5a7, lib. i. fol. aoa* 
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Some of (he elder gondoliers will, however, take up and con- 
tinue a stanza of their once familiar bard. 

On the 7th of last JdnUary, the author of Childe Harold, and 
another Englishman, the writer of this note, rowed to the Lido 
with two singers, one of whom was a carpenter, and the other a 
gondolier. The former placed himself at the prow, the latter at 
the stem of the boat. A little after leaving tlie quay of the Piaz- 
zetta, they began to sing, and continued their exercise until we 
arrived at the island. They gave us, amongst other essays, the 
death of Clorinda, and the palace of Armida ; and did not sing tbe 
Venetian, but the Tuscan verses. The carpenter, however, who 
Was the cleverer of the two , and was frequently obliged to prompt 
his companion, told us that he could translate the original. lie 
added, that he could sing alnlost three hundred stanzas, but had 
not spirits, (morbin was the word he used), to learn any more, 
or to sing what he already knew : a man must have idle time on 
his hands to acquire, or to repeat, and, said the poor fellow , 
«look at my clothes and at me, I am starving. » This speech was 
more affecting than his performance, which habit alone can make 
attractive* The recitative was shrill, screaming, and monotonous, 
and the gondolier behind assisted his voice by holding his hand 
to one side of his mouth. The carpenter used a quiet action , which 
he evidently endeavoured to restrain; but was too much interested 
in his subject altogether to repress. From these men we learnt that 
singing is not confined to the gondoliers, and that, although the 
^hant is seldom, if ever^ voluntary, there are still several amongst 
the lower classes who are acquainted with a few stanzas. 

It does not appear that it is usual for the performers to row 
and sing at tlie same time. Although the verses of the Jerusalem 
are no longer casually heard, there is yet much music upon tho 
Venetian canals; and upon holidays, those strangers who are not 
near or informed epough to distinguish the words, may fancy that 
many of the gondolas still resound with the strains of Tasso. The 
writer of some remarks which appeared in the Guriosilies of Litera- 
tVLve must excuse his being twice quoted; for, with the exception of 
some phrases a little too ambitious and extravagant , he has furnished 
• very. eXact^ as well as agreeable, description. 
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« In Venice the gondoliers know by heart long passages from 
Ariosto and Tasso, aud often ehant them with a peculiar melody. 
But this talent seems at present on the decline: — at least , after 
taking som^ pains, I could find no more than two persons who 
delivered to me in this way a passage from Tasso. I mi^st add, 
that the lale Mr. Berry once chanted to me a passage in Tasso in 
the manner, as he assured nudy of the gondoliers. 

« There are always two concerned , who alternately ^ing the 
strophes. We know the melody eventually by Rousseau, to whose 
songs it is printed j it has properly no melodious movement^ and is 
a sort of medium between the canto fermo and the canto figuraloi 
it approaches to the former by recitativical declamation , and to the 
latter by passages and course, by which one syllable is detained 
and embellished. 

a I entered a gondola by moonlight ; one singer placed himself . 
forwards, and the other aft, and thus proceeded to St. Georgio. 
One began the song : when he had ended his strophe , the other 
took up the lay, and so continued the song alternately. Throughout 
the whole of it, the same notes invariably returned, but, accor- 
ding to the subject matter of the strophe, they laid a greater or 
a smaller stress, sometimes on one^ and sometimes on another note, 
and indeed changed the enunciation of the whole strophe as the 
object of the poem altered. 

« On the whole, however, the sounds were hoarse and scream- 
ing : they seemed , in the manner of all rude uncivilized men , 
to make the excellency of their singing in the force of their voice : 
one seemed desirous of conquering the other by the strength of 
his lungs; and so far from receiving delight from this scene (shut 
up as I w^as in the box of the gondola), I found myself in a very 
unpleasant situation. 

« My companion , to whom I communicated this circumstance , 
being very desirous to keep up the credit of his countrymen, as- 
sured me that tliis singing was very delightful when heard at a 
distance. Accordingly we got out upon the shore, leaving one of 
the singers in the gondola, while the other went to the distance 
of some hundred paces. They now be^an to sing against one az)Q« 
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ther, and I kept walking up and down between them both, so 
as always to leave him wbo was to begin his part. I frequently 
stood still and hearkened to the one and to the other. 

« Here the scene was properly introduced. The strong declama- 
tory , and, at it were, shrieking sound, met the ear from far, and 
called forth tbe attention; the quickly succeeding transitions, which 
necessarily required to be sung in a lower tone, seemed like plain- 
tive strains succeeding the yociferatious of emotion or of pain. The 
other ^ who listened attentively 5 immediately began where the for- 
mer left oil', answering him in milder or more vehement notes j 
according as the purport of the strophe required. The sleepy canals, 
the lofty buildings, the splendour of tlie moon, the deep shadows 
of the few gondolas, that moved like spirits hither and' thither | 
increased the striking peculiarity of the scene j and amidst all these 
circumstances it was easy to confess the character of this wond- 
erful harmony^ 

ft It suits perfisctly well with an idle solitary mariner, lying at 
length in his vessel at rest on one of these canals, waiting for his 
company , or for a fare , the tiresomeness of which situation is some- 
what alleviated by the songs and poetical stories he has in memory. 
He often raises his voice as loud as he can, which extends 
itself to a vast distance over the tranquil mirror, and as all is still 
around, he is, as it were, in a solitude in the midst of a large 
and populous town. Here is no rattling of carriages, no noise of 
foot passengers; a silent gondola glides now and then by him, of 
which the splashing of the oars are scarcely to be heard. 

« At a distance he h^ars another , perhaps utterly unknown to 
him, Melody and verse immediately attach the two strangers; he 
becomes the responsive echo to the former, and exerts himself to 
be heard as he had heard the other. 3y st tacit convention tliey 
alternate verse for verse ; though tlie song should last the whole 
night through , they entertain themselves without fatigue ; the hear- 
ers, who are passing between the two, take part in the amuse- 
ment. 

<i This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance , and is 
then inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfils its design in the 
sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive; but nqt dismal in its sound, 
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and at times it is scarcely possible to refrain from tears. My com- 
panion, who otherwise was not a very delicately organized person, 
said quite unexpectedly : e singolare come quel canto intenerisce , 
e multo pin quanto lo cantano meglio. 

« I was told that the women of Libo , the long row of islands 
that divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns,* particularly the wo- 
men of the extreme districts of Malamocca and Palestrina, sing in 
like manner the works of Tasso to these and similar tunes. 

a They have the custom, when their husbands are fishing out at 
sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings and vociferate these 
songs, and continue to do so with great violence, till each of them 
can distinguish the responses of her own husband at a distance. »** 

The love of music and of poetry distinguishes all classes of Vene- 
tians , even amongst the tuneful sons of Italy. The city itself can 
occasionally furnish respectable audiences for two and even three 
opera houses at a time j and tliere are few events in private life that 
do not call forth a printed and circulated sonnet. Does a physician 
or a lawyer take his degree, or a clergyman preach his maiden 
sermon, has a surgeon performed an operation, would a harlequin 
announce his departure or his benefit, are you to be congratulated 
on a marriage, or a birth, or a lawsuit, the Muses are invoked 
to furnish the same number of syllables, and the individual tri- 
mphs blaze abroad in virgin white or party -coloured placards on 
half the comers of the capital. The last curtsey of a favourite 
«r prima donna » brings down a shower of these poetical tributes 
from those upper regions, from which, in our theatres, nothing 
but cupids and snow storms are accustomed to descend. There is 
a poetry in the very life of a Venetian, which, in its common 
course , is varied with those surprises and changes so recommend- 
able in fiction, but so different from the sober monotony of nor- 
thern existence^ amusements are raised into duties, duties are sof- 

^ The writer meant Lido , which is not a long row of islands ^ 
but a long island : littus, the shore, 

** [Curiosities of Literature, vol, ii. p, i56. edit. 1807 j and 
Appendix xxix. to Black's Life of Tasso.] 
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tened inlo amusements j and every object being considered as equal- 
ly making a part of the business of life, is announced and per- 
formed with the same earnest indifference and gay assiduity. Tlie 
Venetian gazette constantly closes its columns with thp following 
triple advertisement. 

Charade, 

Exposition of the most lloly Sacrameat in the church of St. 

Theatres, 
St. Moses 9 opera. 

St. Benedict, a comedy of characters* 

St. Luke, repose. 

"When it is recollected what the Catholics believe their conse- 
crated wafer to be , , we may perhaps think it worthy of a mor» 
respectable niche than between poetry and the playhouse. 

Stanza X. 

Sparfa h(ith many a worthier son than he. 

The answer of the mother of Brasidas to the strangers wha 
praised the memory of her son. 

Stanza XI. 
St, Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand y ' 

The lion has lost nothing by his journey to the Invalides, but 
the gospel which supported the paw that is now on a level with 
the other foot. The horses also are returned to the ill-chosen spot 
whence they set out, and are, as before, half hidden under tho 
porch window of St, ISJark's church. 

Their history, after a desperate struggle, has been satisfactorily 
explored. The decisions and doubts of Erizzo, and Zanetti, and lastly, 
of the Count Leopold Cicognara^ would have given them a Roman 
extraction, and a pedigree not more ancient than the reign of Nero, 
put M. de Schlegel stepped in , to teach the Venetians the value of 
their own treasures, and a Gre<;k vindicated, at last and for eve^i 
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the pretension of his countrymen to this noble production. *M»'. 
Mustoxidi has not been left without a reply ; but , as yet , he has 
received no answer. It should seem that the horses are in*evocably 
Chiauy and were transferred to Constantinople by Theodosius. Lapi- 
dary writing, is a favourite play of the Italians, and has conferred 
reputation on more than one of their literary characters. One of 
the best specimens of Bodoni's typog'raphy is a respectable volume 
of inscriptions, all written by his friend Pacciaudi. Several wero 
prepared for the recovered horses. It is to be hoped the best was 
not selected, when the following words were ranged in gold letters 
above the cathedral porch. 

QUATVOR . EQVORUU . SIGHA . A . YBVBTI8 . BTZAHTIO . CARTA • 

AD . TEUP . D . MAR . A b R • 8 UCCIY . POSITA . QU£ . HOSIlLIS . 

CVPIOITAS . A • MDCCIIIC . ABSTULERAT . FRA^C . I . IMP . PACIS • 
ORBI * DATJE . TROPHAUH . A . H.DCCCXV . VICTOR . RBDUXIT. 

Nothing shall be said of the Latin , but it may be permitted to 
obserre, that the injustice of the Venetians in transporting the horses 
from Constantinople was at least equal to that of the French in 
carrying them to Paris, and that it would have been more pru- 
dent to have avoided ail allusions to either robbery. An apostolic 
Prince should, perhaps^ have objected to affixing over the principal 
entrance of a metropolitan church, an inscription having a refe- 
rence to any other triumphs than those of i>eligion. Nothing les» 
than the pacification of the world can excuse such a solecism. 

Stanza XII. 

^he Suahian sued^ and now tJie Austrian reigns y 

An Bmperor tramples where an JSmperor knelt* 

After many vain efforts on the part of the Italians entirely to 
ihrow off the yoke of Frederic Barbarossa, and as fruitless attempts 
of the Emperor to make himself absolute master throughout the 
whole of his Cisalpine dominions, the bloody struggles of four 
and twenty years were happily brought to a close in the city of 

* Sul qualtro cavalU delta Besilica di S. Marco in Venezia. Lettera A 
I Andiva Mustoxidi Corcirese. Padua per Bettoni e compag l8i6. 

i 
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Venice. The articles of a treaty had been proviottsly agreed upon 
between Pope Alexander III. and Barbarossa, and the former hav- 
ing received a safe conduct , had already arrived at Venice from 
Ferrara, in company with the ambassadors of the King of Sicily 
and the consuls of the Lombard league. There still remained, how- 
ever, many points to adjust , and for several days the peace was 
believed to he impracticable. At this juncture it was suddenly re- 
ported that the Emperor had arrived at Chioza, a town fifteen 
miles from the capital. The Venetians rose tumultuously | and in- 
sisted upon immediately conducting him to the city. The Lombards 
took the alarm 9 and departed towards Treviso* The Pope himself 
was apprehensive of some disaster if Frederic should suddenly ad- 
vance upon him, but was re-assured by the prudence and address 
of Sebastian Ziani , the doge. Several embassies pass^ between 
Chioza and, the capital, until, at last^ the Emperor relaxing some- 
what of his pretensions, «laid' aside his lboitihb ferocity , and put 
on the mildness of the lamb* » "* 

On Satarday the a3d of July 9 in the year 1177, six Venetian 
galleys transferred Frederic, in great pomp 9 from Chioza to th« 
island of Lido, a mile from Venice. Early the next morning the 
Pope, accompanied by the Sicilian ambassadors ^ and by the envoys 
of Lombardy, whom he had recalled from the main land, together 
with a great concourse of people, repaired from the patriarchal 
palace to Saint Mark^s church , and solemnly absolved the Emperor 
and his partisans from the excommunication pronounced against 
him. The Chancellor of the Empire, on the part of his master , 
renounced the anti-popes and their schismatic adherents. Immediately 
the Doge, with a great suite both of the Clergy and Laity, got on 
board the galleys, and waiting on Frederic, rowed him in mighty 
state from the Lido to the capital. The Empeior descended from 
the galley at the quay of the Piazzetta. The Doge, the Patriarch , 
his Bishops and Clergy, and the people of Venice with their crosses 
and their standards^ marched in solemn procession before him to 

* « Quibns auditis, imperator, operante eo, qui corda principum 
|i^cut vult et quando vult humiliter inclinat, leonina feritate depo- 
sita, oviuam mansuetudinem iiiduit. » Romualdi Salernilani. Qiro- 
nicon. apud. Script. Rer. Ital. Tom. VII. p. aag. 
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tlie churcli of Saint Mark. Alexander was seated before the ves^ 
tibule of the basilica^ attended by his bishops and cardinals, by 
the patriarch of Aqnileja, by the ar^.hbishops and bishops of Lom- 
bardy , all of them in stitte , and clothed in th^ir rhurch robes. 
Frederic approached— « moved by the Holy Spirit y venerating the 
Almighty in the person of Aleiifander, laying a^ide his imperial 
dignity^ aAd throwing 6ff his mantle, He prdstrated himself ' at 
fnll leiigth at the feet of the Pope. Alex&ndtff, with tears in his 
eyes, ifaised him Benigidanlly fi-om the igroaodiKiaBed him, blessed 
him; ahd immediately the GfrmdJis'of the train <aB|j[y With a loud 
voice, ^"We praise thee, O Lord.' This Biiiper6r ithen taking the 
Pope by the right hand, led him f6 the cfaxtrch'^ ind hciv&ig re-* 
ceived his bei]fediGti'(6n, returned to lli6 Sdocal pisiladd. » * The cere^ 
mony of humiliation was repeated the next day; The Pope him- 
self, at the request of Frederic, s&id mass at Saint Mark's. The 
Emperor again laid aside his imj[»6rial nmntle . and ,. tiiking a 
wand in his hand , officiated as i/erger , driving the laity from the 
chqit, and preceding the ponli^ to the attar. Alexander ^ a&er 
reciting the gospel , preached to tlie people. The Emperpr pnt htm?^ 
self close to the pulpit in the attitude of listenii^g ; an^ the Pontiff 
touched by this mark of his attentfon, for he knew that Frederic 
did not understand a word he said , commanded the patriarch of 
Aqulf^a to tr&xfslate the Lillh di&coiirsb 1^6 the German tongue. 
The creed was then cHant^d'. Frederic m^e-hl^ 6bliiifoJa aiiri 
kissed tlie Pdpe?* ftet, aVrd, ilia^ beikig dvir,'Rtt iniii bylhehand 
to his ^hile horse. Hfe held the sHrfd'p^ Wd wouM haVe leSl 
the lidrse's rein fc the -^Vater side , had ilot flie Pope deeepted 
of the i]!icl ilia lion for the peiTormante, and atfectibnately 'di^lsstid 
hiih with his benediction. Such is the substance of the account 
left by the archbishop of Salerno^ who was' present at the cere^ 
mohy, *hd whose storjr id confirmed by cve»y subi^quent harration.' 
It would be not worth so minute a record , wer^ it iiot the tri*^ 
umph of liberty as vvelL as of bnpeirftttion; The .states, of Lom- 
bardy owed to it the eoi£'hiiati6l& of thfeir pvitilege«| and A1«X4 



* Ibid, page a3i. 
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•nder had reason to thank the Almighty ^ vvho had enabled an in- 
firm y unarmed old man to subdue a temble and potent sovereign. * 

Stanzas XH. 

Oh J for one hour of blind old Dandolo! ' 

Th* octogenarian chief j Bftantium*s conquering foe. 

The reader will recollect the exclilmation of the highiander y 
iOhfor one hwrvf Ihtndee! Uenry Dandolo 9 when elected Boge 9 
in 1 192 9 was eigHty^ve years of age. When he commanded the 
Venetiaiisat the taking of Constantinople 9 he was consequently nine- 
'ty^SjBveii years old. At this age he annexed the fourth and a 
[ half of the whole empire of Romania!, f for so the Roman empire 
was called 9 to the title and to the tierrUories of the Venetian Do^. 
The three-eighths of this empire .were- proserved' in the diplomas 
until the dukedom of -Giovanni Dolfino^ who made use of the above 
designation in the year iSS^- ** 

* See the cited Romuald of Salerno. In a second sermon which Alex- 
ander preached, on the first day of August, before the Emperor, he 
compared Frederic to the prodigal son ^ and himself to the forgiviug 

father. 

. ) - ' ' ' • 
. f Mr. Gibbon has emitted the important cp, and has written. Romani 
instead of Romapiie. Bi^jcUne and Fall, cap. lxi« note 9. But the title ao- 
qpired by Dapdodo* runs- thus in- ihe Chronicle of his namesake^ the Doge 
Andrew Dapdolo. Ducali titulo addidit, « Quartoe j^artis et dimidiof to- 
tins imperii Aemaniaf^ ii. And/ D^joA, Chsonicon^ cap. iii. par#. xvxvii. 
ap. Scrij^t* Rer. Ilal tom. xii. page 33i« Andthe Romania? is observed 
in the subsequent acts of tlie Dog^. Indeed the continental possessions 
of the Greek empire in Europe were then generally known by the name 
of Rcmiania, and that^appellation is still seen in the maps of Turkey as 
Applied, to Thrace. - , 

**^See the continuation of DflindoWs Chibniele^ ibid. p. ^^i Mr. 
Gibbon appeturs n«t'tm inelode Deifiouo^ following Sanudb^ who says, 
« {/ qual titolo si usdfin al Doge Giovanni Dolfino. » See Yite de* Dnclii 
di Yenezia. ap. Script. Rer* Ital. tom. xxii. 53o, 64i4 . . 
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Dandolo led fhe attack on Constantinople in person : two ships, 
the Paradise and the Pilgrim j were tied together , and a drawbridge 
or ladder let down from their higher yards to the walls. The 
Doge was one of the first to rush into tlie city. Then was« com^ 
pleted , said the Venetians , the prophecy of the Erythraean sybU> 
« A gathering together of the powerful shall he made amidst the 
waves of the Adriatic , und^r a blind leader ; they shall beset the 
Goat — they shall profane Byzantium-^they shall blacken her baild- 
ings — ^her spoils shall be dispersed j a new Goat shall bie at until 
they have measured out and run over fifty-four feet , pine inches, 
and a half. »* 

Dandolo died on the first day of June i2o5 9 having reigned 
thirteen years , six months , tind five days , and was buried in 
the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Strangely enough ft 
must sound , that the name of the rebel apothecart who received 
the Doge's sword, and annihilated the ancient government in 1796-7, 
was Dandolo. 

Stanza XIII. 
But is not Dorians menace cQme to pass f 
Are they not bridled 

After the loss of the battle of Pola , and the taking of Qiiosa 
an the i6th of August , 1379 , by the united armament of the 
Genoese and Francesco da Carrara Signor of '!Padua, the Venetians 
were reduced to the utmost despair. An embassy was sent to the 
conquerors with a blank sheet of paper , praying them to prescribe 
what terms they pleased, and leave to Venice only her indepen- 
dence> The Prince of Padua was inclined to listen to these pro- 
posals , but the Genoese, who affcer the victory at Pola, had ^hou- 
3ted, « to Venice, to Venice, and long live St» George, » deter- 
mined to annihilate their rival , and Peter Doria , their comnian- 
der in chief, returned this answer to the suppliants : a On God's 
faith , gentlemen of Venice, ye shall have no peace from th^ Signor 

* ttFiet potentium in aquis Adriatici» QongregfLtio^ cmco profduce^, 
Jlircum ambigent ^ Byzantium prophanabunty cedificia denigrabuni; 
fipoha dispergentur J Hircus nopus balabit usque dum i4iv pedes etixpol- 
lices, et semis proemensurati discurrant. m [Chronicon, ibid* p4r»xxauv,] 
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of Paduai nor from oi^r commime of Genoa ^ lentil we have first 
put a rein up9n those unbridled horses of yours. , that are upon 
the Porch of your evang^elisl St. Marl:, >yild.as. we may find them, 
^e will soon make them stand stiU. And this is the pleasure of 
U3 and of our co^nipui^e, A» for these my brothers of Genoa, 
ths^t yq^ have brought with you to give up to US| I wHl no^ 
h.ave then^ ; take t^iem back; for^ in a few days hence > I. sfxall 
com,e and let them out of prison myself , bpth these and all 
the others. « * In iact, th^ Genoese did advance as far as Mala- 
iiM>cco^ v^^thin five miles of the c;apilali b^t their owndan^^rand 
the pride of their enemies gave courage to the Venetians , who 
made prQ4ig,ii9U8 eJ£pi^ , and ngi^ny individual sacrifices , a^ of them 
carefully recorded by their historians, Vettor Pisam was put at the 
head of thirty-rfour galleys. The Genoese broke up from Mala- 
moGco , and retired to Chioza in October ; but they again threa- 
tened Venice , which was reduced to extremities. At this time 9 the 
1st of January , y38o , arrived Charlo Zeuo , who had been crui* 
sing on the Genoese coast with fourteen galleys. The Venetians 
were now strong enough to besiege the Genoeae, Boria was kjflled 
on the aad of January by a stone bullet igS pounds weight , dis- 
charged from a boi^ba^d calle.d th,e Trevisan Chioza was then clo- 
sely invested : 5ooo auxiliaries , amongst whom wejre some English 
Condottieri, commanded by one Captain Ceccho , joined the Venetians. 
The Genoese , in their turn , prayed for conditions 9 but none were 
granted , until 9 at last , they surrendered at discretion ; and , on 
the a4th of June i38o, the Doge Contarini made his triumphal 
entry into Chioza. Four tliousand pi^isoners , nineteen gall(jys j 
many smaller vessels and barks , with all the ammunition and arrnS) 

** « jittafl di Dio J Signori Venezianij non havarete mat pace 
dal Signore di Padoua^ nS dal nostra comune di Genova , se pn- 
mieramente non jnettemo le hriglie a quelli vQstri cavalli sfrenati , 
the Bono jtu la Re%a dfil Vostro JBvangdista S, Marco, Imbrenati 
phe gli hainremo id faremo ^ 9tare in huonapact, B questa i la 
inienzione nostra j 9 dal nostro comune. Questi miei fraielU Ge- 
novesi che hoi^ete menati con voi per donargi^ jwn li vo^o ; rimof 
naie^i in diftro perche to intendo da qui a pocki giomi venir^i 
a riecuoter. 4aUf. vostre prigioni j lort e gli altri. » 
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and ontfit of t|ie exitediUon 9 fell into tl^e hands of tbe conquerors y 
'VP'Uo^ hadi^ not b^nfo^ the inexorable answer of Doria, would have 
glsidly reduced their, dominion to the city of VjE^nice. An account 
of these transactions is found in a work called the War of Cluoza ^ 
written by Daniel Qiinazzo ^ who was in Venice at the time. * 
Stanza XV. 

Thin streets a^d foreign aspects y such as rpusj. 

TflQ oft remmd her wh9 and what enthrals* 

The population of Venice at tbe end of the seyenteenth century 
amounted to nearly two hundred thousand souls. At the last census 
taken two years ago; it was no more than about one hmidred and 
three thousand ^ and it diminishes daily. Tlie commerce and the 
official employments , which were to be the unexhausted source of 
Venetian grandeur , have both expired, ** Most of the patrician 
mansions are deserved , and would gradually disappear ^ had not 
the government 9 alarmed by the demolition of seventy-rtwo 9 da- 
ring the last two years , expressly forbidden this sad resource of 
poverty. Many remnants of the Venetian nobility are now scat- 
tered and conlbuuded with the wealthier Jews upon the banks of 
the Brenta 9 whose palladian palaces have sunk 9 or are sinking j 
in the general decay. Of the « gentil uomo Veneto, » the name 
is still known , and that is all. He is but the shadow of his for- 
mer self, but he is polite and kind. It sare\y may be pardon- 
ed to him if he is querelous. Whatever may have been the vices 
of the republic , and although the natural term of its existence 
may be thought by foreigners to have arrived iQ the due course 
of mortality . only one septimjeut can be expected from the Vene- 
tians themselves. At no time were the subjects of the rppnblic 
so xmanimous in their resolulioii to rally rofind the standard of St. 
Mark , as when it was for th^ last time unfarled; and the cowar- 

**« Ghronaca delia guerra di Chio^a, » etc. Script, Bee. Italk. 
tom. XV. pp. 699. to 804, 

** « Nonnullorum e nobililate immenss sunt opes , adeo ut vix 
»stmari possint : id quod tribus e rebus oritur , parsimonia , commer- 
cio atqueiis cmolumentis \ quae e Repub. percipiunt , quae banc ob 
causam diulurna fore creditur. » — See de Principalibus Italiss , 
TracUtus. edit. i63i. 
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dice and the treachery of the few patricians who recommended 
the fatal neutrality ^ were confined to the persons of the traitors 
themselves. The present race cannot be thought to regret the loss 
of their aristocratical forms ^ and too despotic government ; they 
think only on 'their vanished independence. They pine away at 
the remembrance ^ and on this subject suspend for a moment their 
gay good humour. Venice may be said , in the words of the scrips 
ture , cc to die daily ; » and so general aipid so apparent is the 
decline , as to become painful to a stranger j not rjBconciled to the 
sight of a whole nation expiring as it were before his eyes. So 
artificial a creation having lost that principal which called it into 
life and supported its existence ^ must fall to pieces at once , and 
sink more rapidly than it rose. Th£ abhorex^c^ of slavery which 
drove the Venetians to the sea | has , since their disaster y forced 
them to the land where they may be i»t least overlooked amongst 
the crowd of dependants, and not present tl^e humiliating spec- 
tacle of a whole nation loaded with recent chains. Their liveli- 
ness , their affability | and that happy indifference which con- 
stitution alone can give, for philosophy aspires to it iu vain, have 
not sunk under circumstances ; but many peculiarities of costume 
and manner have by degrees been lost., and the npbles , with a 
pride common to all Italians who have been masters, have not 
been persuaded to parade their insignificance, Tliat splendour which 
was a proof and a portion of their power , they would not degrade 
inio the trappings of their subjection. They retired from the 
space which they had occupied in the eyes of ther lellow ci- 
tizens ; their continuance in which wonld have been a symptom 
of acquiescence , and an insult to those who sufii^red by the com- 
mon misfortune. Those who remained in the degraded capital , 
might be said rather to haunt the scenes of their departed power, 
than to live in them. The reflection , « who and what enthrals , 
» will hardly bear a comment from one who is nationally, the 
friend and the ally of the conqueror. . It may , however , be al- 
lowed to say thus much , that to tl^ose who Vish to recover their 
independence , any masters must be an object of detestation j and 
it may be safely foretold that this unprofitable aversion will not 
l^have been corrected before Veni9es ^hall have suuk into the slmp 
of her choked canals. 
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Stanza XX. 
Bid from their nature will the ianrten ^ow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rods. 
Tannen is the plural of tanne, a species of fir peculiar to the 
Alps, which only thrives in very rocky parts, where scarcely soil 
aufficient for its nourishment can be found. On these spots it grows 
to a greater height than any mountain tree. 

Stanca XXVIII* 
ji iin^e itar is at her side, and reigns 
ffith her o'&r half the lovely heaven* 

. The above description may teem fantastical or exaggerated to those 
who have Hever seeti an Oriental or an Italian sky, yet it is but 
a literal and hardly sufficient delineation of an August evening 
(the eighteenth) as contemplated in one of many rides along the 
banks of the Btenta near La Mira* 

Stanza XX3t. 
Jfaiering the tree which hears his lady's name 
Ifith his melodious tears , he gaud himself to fame* 

Thanka t^ the critical acumen of a Scotchman, we now know 
as. little <of Laura as ever. * The discoveries of the Abbe de Sade, 
his ti^umphs^ his sneers, «an no longer instruct or amu^e. f We 
must not, however, think that these memoirs are as much a ro- 
Inauce as Belisarius or the Incas, although we are told so by Br. 
Beattie,.a great name] but a little authority. § His « labour » has not 
been in vain, notwithstanding his alove» has, like most other pas- 
sions, made him ridiculous. ** The hypothesis .which overpowered 

* See An historical and critical Essay on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Petrarch ; and a Dissertation on an Historical Hypothe- 
sis of. tlM Abbe de Sad$ : tihe first appeared about the year 1784 i 
the other is inserted in the fourth volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Societv of Edinburgh , aud both have been incorporated 
into a work, published , under the first title , by Ballantyne in iSio, 

•f Memoires pour la Vie de Petarque. 

$ Life of Beattie, by Sir S. Forbes, t. ii< p. 106. 

** Mr* Gibbon called his Memoirs « a labour of love^ » ( see 
P«aUa» and Fall ,. eap , Izx. «gle i« ) , and followed him wtth 
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the struggling Italians, and carried along less interested critics in 
its current, is run oiit. "We have another ^r66f that We can be ne- 
ver sure that the jpara'dox, the most sibgiilar, and therefore having 
the most agreeable^ aii'd authentic^ air, Mrill not give place to the 
re-established auciecFt prejudice: 

It seems ^ then, Crst, that LAxitA was bbi^n, lived, died, and 
was buried, not in Aviguori, but (n i!^6 doutitry. Thfe fountdiiii 
of the Sorga^ the tliickets of CaBrietes inay resume their preten- 
sions, and the explod6d icf^ ktBasI^ again be heard with ()ompla- 
cency. The hypothesis of th)3 Ab66 had'nb stl-ooger prbpis Ifatm the 
pardhmeilt sonnet and medal found on the skeleton of the wife of 
Hojgo de Sade^ sfnd the manuscript note to the Virgil of Petrarch , 
BOW ia the Atobrosian library. If these proofs were both incontes- 
table, the poetry way written, the medal composed, cast, and de- 
posited within the space of twelve boursj and these deliberate 
duties were performed round the carcase of one who died of the 
plague, and was hurried to tlie grave on the day of her death. 
These documents, therefore, are too decisive: they prove not the 
fact, but the forgery. Either the sonnet or tlie Virgilian note' must 
be a falsific£ilioif. the Abb6 cite^ both as inconteiitably true; tlie 
Consequent deductltil is inevltabib-^lhey arfe both evidently felife. * 

Secondly^ Laurd vj/as fae^'er married, dnd was a haughty virgiii 
rather than that iihid^r tt/itf phidhni wife who honoured Avignon 
by niaking that toVh tllie theatre of an honest Fretich passioh, and 
played olBFfor ohe jCnd twenty years her little mackijiery o^ alter- 
nate favoux's and refUsals •{• lipoii tho first poet of the age. It was, 
o 

confidence and delight. The compiler of a very volnmi nous work 
inust lake ttluch ctiltclsm tipon trust ; Mi'. Gibbon has done so . 
though hot 9b readiiy a^ some other authors. 

* 1*1)6 soniiet had bdforb awakened t^e suspiclens of Mr- florace 
iValpole. See hiS letldr to Wharton in 1763. 

f ttPar ce petit liian^ge, cette alternative de fa^eurs et de rignetii^i 
bien rii6nagee, uiife iemme tendre *t sage aitiuse, j)^idtilit vingl>i)n 
ans, le plus grand poele de son siecle, sans faire la moikidre bre- 
che a son hofanAii*.)* Meto. pour la vie de P^trarque, Pr^&ce aiix 
Francois. The Italian editor of the London edition of Petrarch, 
who has tnanilated- Lord WobtthbuSblee , rcMers the «MaA» ten- 
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indeed, ratber, too unfair that A female sbould be fdad^ tespon- 
ftible for eleven children upon the faith of a misinterpreted y abbre- 
yiation, and the decision of a librarian. "^ It is, hoWerer^ satisfac- 
tory to think Ihsit the love of Petrarch was not platonic- The hap- 
piness which he |itaye4 to {tossess but oUce and for a nioment was 
surely not of the mind, ** and something so very real as a mar- 
riage project^ with one who has been idly called a shadowy nymph ^ 
may be, perhaps^ detected in at least six places of his own son- 
nets. *** The love of Petrarch wais neither platonic nor poetical; and 
if in one passage of his works he calls it «amore veementeissimo 
' ma unico ed on6sto^» he confesses in a letter to a friend, that it 
was guilty and pei'velrse, that it absorbed him quitd and mastered 
his heart. J- 

dre et sage» nraffinata cwettd,T» Ri^lessioili idtomd a niadonnA 
Laura^ p^ ^34/ vol, iii; ed# 1811. 

* In a; dialogue with St. Augustin', Petrarch has described Latlra 
as having a body exhausted -^th re^sfted ptubs. The old editors 
read and printed pertuihati<fnihus] but Mr; Capperonte'r, librarian to 
the French King in 17611, who saV the MS. in the Paris library , 
made an atteistation that man lit et qu*6n doit lire ^ parttdfus exhiius' 
turn, » De Sade jfoiifed the names cf Messrs. Bondot and fiejot with 
Mr. GapperoBier , and in the whole discu^on on this ptuhs^ showed 
himself a downright literary rogues See' Rifiessi(mi, etc. p. 067. 
Thomas Aquinas i» called in to settle tvheth^r PetrartV^ mistresf 
was a chaste maid or a dontinent wifeV 

** « Plgmalion ^ «|uairto lodar ti^ d^ 
DelP imagine tuay se mille voite 
W avesti quel ch' i' sol una vorrei.w 

Sonelto 58. qudnio giurUe a Simdn V ako 

concetto Le Rime ^a par. 1. page 189. edit. Yen^ 1756.' 
♦** Seie Bifiessioni, etc. p. 291 ^ 

f «Quella rea e perversa ptscioiie chef soIq tirtto mi ocCiip«Vft • 
mi re^ava iiel cooe.xy 
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In this case y howeyer he was perhaps alarmed for the culpabi- 
lity of his wishes ; for the Abbe de Sade himself , who certainly 
would not have been scrupulously delicate if he could have pro- 
ved his descent from Petrarch as well as Laura , is forced into a 
stout defence of his virtuous grand-mother. As far as relates to 
the poet y we have no security for the innocence , except perhaps 
in the constancy of his pursuit. He assures us in his epistle to 
posterity that, when arrived at his fortieth year 9 he not only had 
in horror , but had lost all recollection and image of any «c irre- 
regularity. * But the birth of his natural daughter cannot be 
assigped earlier than his thirty ninth year ; and either the memory 
or the morality of the poet must have &iled him , when he forgot 
or was guilty of this slip. ** The weakest argument for the pu- 
rity of this love has been drawn from the permanence of eifects, 
which survived the object of his passion. The reflection of Mr 
de la Eastie, that virtue alone is capable of making impressions 
which death cannot efiDsice , ik one of those which eveiy body ap^ 
^nds and every body finds not to be true, the moment he exa- 
mines his own breast or the records of human feeling^'''** Such apo- 
thegms can do nothing £br Petrarch or for the cause of morality , 
except with the very weak and the very young. He that has made even 
a little progress beyond ignorance and pupilage , cannot be edified 
with any thing but truth. What is called vindicating the ho- 
nour of an individual or a nation y is the most futile , tedious and 
uninstructive of all writing ; although it will always meet with 
more applause than that sober criticism which is attributed to the 
malicious desire of reducing a great man to the common standard 
•f humanity. It is , after all not unlikely y that our historian was 

* Araon disonesta are his words.- 

**«A questa confessione cosi sincera diede fbrsc occasione una 
nuova caduta ch' ei fece.» Tiraboschi, Stotia, etc. tom. v. lib. iv. 
par. ii. pagp 493* 

*** «!/ n'y a que la vertuseule qui soit capahle de faire des im- 
pressions que la mort n* efface pas.n M. de Bimard, Baron de la 
Bastie,. in the Mem. de TAcad. des Inscrip. et Belles - LettreS' fpr 
9740 and lySi. See also Riflessioniy etc. 9 p. 395.. 
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right in retaining his favorite hypothetic salvo , which secures thtt 
ajithor 9 although it scarcely sayes the honour of the still unknown 
mistress of Petrarch. * 

Stanza XXXI. 

They keep his dust in Arquay where he died* 
Petrarch retired to Arqui immediately on his return from ihm 
unsuccessful attempt to visit Crban V. at Rome, in the year 1370, 
and 9 with the exception of his celebrated visit to Venice in com- 
pany with Francesco Novello da Carrara , he appears to have passed 
the four last years of his life between that charming solitude and 
Padua. For four mouths previous to his death he was in a state 
of continual languor , and in the monnng of Tuly the 19th, in th« 
year 13749 was found dead in his library chair with his head rest- 
ing upon a book. The chair is still shown 2»nong8t the precious 
relics of Arqui, which 9 from the uninterrupted veneration that 
has been attached to every thing relative to this great man from 
the moment of his death to the present hour 9 have 9 it may be 
hoped 9 a better chance of authenticity than the Shakesperian me- 
morials ef Stratford upon Avon. 

Arqui^ (for the last syllable is accented in pronunciation 9 although 
the analogy of the English language has been observed in the verse) 
is twelve miles from Padua, and about tliree miles on the right of 
the high road to Rovigo 9 in the bosom of the Euganean hills. After 
a walk of twenty minutes 9 across a fiat well wooded meadow 9 
you come to a little blue lake, deary but fathomless 9 and to the 
foot of a succession of acclivities and hills ^ clothed with vineyards 
and orchards, rich with fir and pomegranate trees, and every sunny 
fruit shrub. From the banks of the lake the road winds into the 
hills, and the church of Arqua is soon seen between a cleft where 
two ridges slope towards each other, and nearly inclose the vil- 
lage. The houses are scattered at intervals on the steep sides of theso 
summits; and that of the poet is on the edge of a little knoll oyer* 

*«And if the virtue or prudence of Laura was inexorable, hm 
enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying the nymph of poetry. » De- 
cline and Fall, cap. Ixx. p. 327. vol. xii, etc. Perhaps th9 if is 
here meant for aJthou^. 
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looking two clesceots, *ud commaoding a view not only of the 
glowing gardiens in the dales immediately beneath, but of the wide 
plains, above whose low woods of mulbeiry and willow thickened 
into a dafk mass by festoons of v^nes, tall single cypresses, and 
the spires of towns are seen in the distance ^ which stretches to the 
months of the Po ^nd the shores pf the Adriatic. The climate of 
thesp volcanic bills i9 warmer, and the vintage begins a week 
sooner than ij; the plains of Padaa. Petrarch is laid, for he cannot 
be sa|d to be hnried^ in a sarcophagus of red marble, raised on 
four pilasters en an elevated base, and preserved from an associ- 
ation with ipeaner tombs. It stands ponspicaously alone^ but will 
be sooT^ overshadowed by four lately planted laurels. Petrarch^s 
fountain, for here ev^ry thing is Petrarch's, springs and expands 
itself bpiieath an aiti&cial arch, a little below the church, and a- 
bounds plentifully, in the driest season, with that sOft water which 
was the ancient wealth of the Euganean hills. It would be more 
attractive, were it not, in some seasons, beset with hornets and 
waspst No other coincidence could assimilate the tombs of Petrarch 
and Archilochus. The revolutions of centuries have spared these 
sequestered vallies, and the o^ly violence which has been offered 
to the ashes of Petrarch was prompted, not by hate, but venera- 
tion. An attempt was made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure ^ 
and one of the arms was stolen by a Florentine through a rent 
which is still visible. The injury is not forgotten, but has served 
to identify the poet' with the country where he was born , but 
where he would not livCr A peasant boy of Arqua being asked 
who Petrarch wasj replied, «that the people of the parsonage knew 
9l\ about him , but that l;e on}y knew that he 'v^as a Florentine, a 

Mr- Forsyth * was not quite correct in saying that Petrarch never 
returned to Tuscany afler he Ijad once quitted it when a boy. It 
appears he did pa^s through Florence on his way from Parma to 
Borne, and on his return in the yes^r .i35o, and remained there 
long enough to forn^ some acquaintance with its i|io3t distinguished 
inhabitants. A Flqrentine gentleman, ashamed of tlie aversion of 
the poet for his native country, was eager to point out this trivial 
error in our accompUshe4 traveller, whom he knew and respected 

^Remarks, etc. on Italy, p. gS, note^, 2n4 edit* 
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for an extraordinary capacity , extensive eradition, and refined taste, 
joined to that engaging simplicity of manners -which has been bo 
frequently recognized as the surest , thou^ it is certainly not an 
indispensable y trait of superior genius. 

Every footstep of Laura^s lover has been anxiously traced and 
recorded. The house in which he lodged is shewn in Venice. The 
inhabitants of Arexzo, in order to decide the ancient controversy 
between their city and the neighbouring Ancisa , where Petraich 
was carried when seven months old , and remained until his se- 
venth year 9 have designated by a long inscription the spot where 
their great fellow citizen was born. A tablet has been raised to 
him at Parma , in tlie chapel of St. Agatha , at the cathedral * be- 
cause he was archdeacon of that society ^ and was only snatched 
from his intended supulture in their church by a foreign dcaih. 
. Another tablet with a bust has been erected to him at Pavia , on 

* D. O. M. 

Francisco Petrarch« 

Parmensi Archidiacono. 

Parendbus praeclaris genere perantiquo 

Elhices Christians scriptori eximio 

Homanae linguae restitutori 

£trusc» principi 

Africas ob carmen hdc in urbe peractum regibus accito 

S, P. Q. R. laurea donate. 

^ Tanti Viri 

Juvenilium jnvenis senilium senex 

Studiosissimus 

Comes Nicolaus Canonicus Cicognarus 

Marmorea proxima ara excilata* 

f btque condito 

Divse Januarias cruento corpore 

H. M, P, 

Suffectum 

Sed infra meritum Francisci sepulchro 

Summa hac in aede efferri mandautis 

« Si PamuB occumberet 

Extera morte heu nobis erepti. 
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account of his having passed the autamn of i368 in th^t city , with 
his son in law Brossano. The political condition which has for ages 
precluded the Italians from the criticism of the living , has con- 
centrated their attention to the illustration of the deadp 

Stanza XXXIV, 

Or it may he with dcBmons^ 
The struggle is to the full as likely to be with dsBmons as with, 
our better thoughts. Satan chpse the wilderness for the temptation 
of our Saviour. And our unsullied John Locke prefimred the pre- 
sence of a child to complete solitude. 

Stanza XXXVIII. 

In face of all his foeSy the Cruscan ^uire i 
And Boileau, whose rash envy , etc. 

Perhaps the couplet in which Boilean depreciates Tassoy may 
serve as well as any other specimen to justify the opinion given 
of the harmony of French verse. 

A Malherbe , k Racan pr^ferer Th6ophile 9 

£t le clinquant du Tasse k tout For de Virgile. 

Sat. ix. vers. 176. 

The biographer Serassi 9 ""^ out of tenderness to the reputation either 
of the Italian or the French poet, is eagi^r to observe that the sati-* 
rist recanted or explained away this censure^ and subsequently 
allowed the author of the Jerusalem to be a « genius j sublim^ 
vast y and happily born for the higher flights of poetry. » 'JKi 
this we will add, that the recantation is far from satisfactory 9 when 
we examine the wjiole fti^ecdote as reported by Olivet. ** The sen- 

* La vita del Tasso, lib. iii. p. 984* toQi. ii« edit. Bergamo 1790. 

"^^^Histoire de I'Academie FrauQoise depuis iGSa, jusqu'a 1700, par 
Tabbe d'Olivet, p. 181, edit. Amsterdam 1780. vMais, ensuite, 
venant k F usage qu^il a fait de ses talens, faurais montre que le 
)>on sens n'est pas toujours ce qui domine chez lui,]> p^ 182. Boileau 
said he had pot changed his opinion. (tlTen aisi peu change, dit-il,9 
etc. p. 181. 
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tence prononncdd against him by Bohoars , * is recorded only to 
the confasion of the critic^ whose paJinodia the Italian makes no 
eiFort to discover, and would not perhaps accept. As to the oppo- 
sition which the Jerusalem encountered from the Gruscan academy, 
who degraded Tasso from all competition with Ariosto, below 
Bojardo atid Puici, the disgrace of such opposition must also in 
some measure be laid to the charge of Alfonso, and the court of 
Ferrara. For Leonard Salvxati the principal and nearly the sole 
origin of his attack , was, there can be no doubt, ** influenced by 
a hope to acquire the &voar of the House of Este : an object which 
he thought attainable by exalting the reputation of a native poet 
at the expense of a rival , then a prisoner of state. The hopes and 
efforts of Salviati must serve to show the cotemporary opinion as ' 
to the nature of the poef s imprisonment ; and will fill up the 
measure of our indignation at the tyrant jailer. *** In fact , the 
antagonist of Tasso was not disappointed in the reception given 
to his criticism f he was called to the court of Ferrara, where, ] 
having endeavoured to heighten his claims to favour , by panegyrics 
en the family of his sovereign \ $ he was in his turn abandoned , 



* La maniere de blen penser dans les ouvrages de Tesprit, sec. 
dial. p. 89. edit. 1692. Philanthes is for Tasso, and says in the 
outset, cede tous les beaux esprits que Tltalie a portes, le Tasse 
•St peut-etre celui qui pense le plus noblement. » But Bohours se* 
ems to speak in Eudoxus, who closes with the absurd comparison: 
icFaites valoir le Tasse tant quUl vous plaira^ je m'en tiens pour 
jnoi 4 Virgile,» etc. ibid. p. 102. 

■** La Vita, etc. lib. iii. p. 90, tom. ii. The English reader may 
see an account of the opposition of the Grusca to Tasso, in Dr. 
Blacks, Life, etc. cap. xvii. vol. ii. 

*** For further and, it is hoped, decisive proof, that Tasso was 
neither more nor less than a prisoner of state y the reader is referred 
to « Historical Illustrations of the lYth Ganto of Ghildb Harold, i» 
pag. 5, and following. 

§ Orazioni funebri...delle lodidi Don Luigi Gardinal d*Este....dell^ 
lodi di Donao AUousq d'Este. Be% La Vita, lib. iii. page X17. 
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and expired in neglected j^ovcrty. The ofrpclsition of the Cmscant 
■was brought to a close in six 7;6tars after the ck>mmencement of 
the controversy, and if the academy owed its first renown to ha- 
ving almost opened with sack a paradox \* it is probable that on 
the other hand , the care of his reputation alleviated rather than 
aggravated the imprisonment of the injured poet. The defence of 
his father and of himself, for both were involved in censure of 
Salviati , found employment for many of his solitary hours , and 
the captive could have been but little etaibarassed to reply to ac* 
cnsations , where , amongst other delinqueucies he was charged with 
invidiously omitting , in his comparison between France and Italy, 
to make any mention of the cupola of St. Maria del Fiore at Flo- 
rence. ** The late biographer of Ariosto seems as if willing to re- 
new the controversy by doubting the interpretation of Tasso's self- 
estimation *** related in Serassi's life of the poet. But Tiraboschi 
had before laid that rivalry at rest, f by showing , that between 
Ariosto and Tasso it is not a <]^estian of compaiison , hut of pre- 
ference. 

Stanza XLI. 

The li^^ning rent from Ariosto- s bust 

The iron crown of laurel's mimic'd leaves^ 

Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the Benedic- 
tine church to the library of Ferrara , his bust , which surmoun- 
ted the tomb j was struck by lightning , and a crown of iron lau- 
rels m^ted away* The event has been recorded by a writer of 

^ It was founded in i583, and the Gruscan answer to Pellegrino's 
Carajfa or epica poesia was published in i584« 

^^ « Gotanto pote' sempre in lui il veleno della sua pessima volonti 
coutro alia nasion Fiorentina.» La Yita, lib. iii.r p. 96, 98, tom. ii. 

♦** La Vita di M. L. Ariosto, scritta dair Abate Girolamo Baruffaldi 
Giuniore etc. , Ferrara 1807 , lib. iii. pag. a6a* See Historical Illus- 
trations, etc. p^r 26. 

t Storia della Lett. etc. lib.r iii. tom. viu par. iii p. laao. sect. 4» 
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the last century:'* The 'transfer of these sacred SLsheA on the 6th 
of June 1801 was one of the most brilliant spectacles of the short* 
lived Italian Republic , and to consecrate the niemtry of tte cere- 
mony 9 the once famous fillen Iritrepidi were revived and re-formed 
into the Aribstean academy; The large public place through which 
the procession paraded was then for the first time called Ariost6 
Square^ The author of the Orlando is jealously claimed as the 
Homer 9 not of Italy , but Ferrara; ** The mother of Ariosto t^ras 
of Reggio, and the house in which he was born is carefully distin- 
guished by a tablet with these words : « Qui nacque Ludovico 
jiriosto il giomo 8 di Settenibre delV anno i474* ** ^^^ ^^^ Ferrarese 
make light of the accident by which their poet was bom abroad ^ 
and claim him exclusively for their own. They possess his bones ^ 
they show his arm-chair , and his inkstand 9 and his autographs; 
«.i...Hic illius arma 

Hie currus fuit » 

The house where he lired the room where he died > are designa" 
ted by his own replaced memorial , •{• and by a recedt inscription. 
The Ferrarese are more Jiealous of their claims since the animo^ 
sity of Denina , arising from a cause which their apologists mysteri- 
ously hint is not unknown to them, ventured to degrade their soil 
and climate to a Boeotian incapacity for all spiritual productions. 
A quarto volume lias been called forth by the detraction , and 
this supplement to Barotti's Memoir of the illustrious Ferrarese has 
been considered a triumphant reply to the « Qiiadro Storico Statis- 
tico dell' Alta Italia, v 

* «Mi raccontarono que' monaci, ch' essendo caduto un fulmine 
nella loro chiesa schiantd esso dalle tempie la corona di lauro a 
queir immortale poeta. » Op. di Bianconi , vol. iii. p. 176. edii. 
Milano. 1802} lettera al Signer Guide Savini.Arcifisiocrilicoy will' 
indole di un fulmine caduto in Dresda Tanno 1759. 

** a Appassionato amniiratore ed invitto apologista dell' Omerd 
Ferrarese. :» The title was first given by Tasso, and is quoted to 
the confusion of the Tassisti. lib. iii. pp. 262. ii65* La Yita di, 
M. L. Ariosto, etc. • ■ 

•}• « Parva sed apta mihi , sed nulli obnoxia sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen ere domus.w 
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Stanza XLI. 

For the true hmreUwreath which Glory weaver 
Is of the tree no holt of thunder cleaves* 

ThA eagle, the sea oalf , the laarel* , and the white vine j * * were 
amongst the most approred preaervatiyes against lightning : Japiter 
chose the first, Augustas Qesar the second, *** and Tiberias never 
fitiled to wear a wreath of the third when- the sky threatened a 
Ihunder storm* f These superstitions may be received without a sneer 
in a country where the magical properties of the haael twig have 
iiot lost all Uieir credit; and perhaps the reader may not be much 
surprised to find that a commentator on Suetonios has taken*upon 
himself gravely to disprove the imputed virtues of the crown of 
Tiberius, by mentioning that a few years before he wrote a Laurel 
was actually struck by lightning at Rome. 5 

Stanza XLI. 
Knoitf that the homing sanctifies hehw. 

The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fig-tree in the Forum, hav- 
ing been touched by lightning, were held sacred, and the memory 
of the accident was preserved by a puteal^ or altar, resembling 
the mouth of a well, with a little chapel covering the cavity sup- 
posed to be made by the thunderbolt. Bodies scathed and persons 
struck dead were thought to be incorruptible ; $ and a stroke not 
fatal conferred perpetual dignity upon the man so distinguished 
by heaven. * 

Those killed by lightning were wrapped in a white garment, 

I 

* Aqnila, vitulus marinus, et laurus, fulmine mm ftriuntur. Plin* 
Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. lv« 

** Columella, lib. x. 

*** Sueton. In Vit. Au^^t. cap. xc. 

fid. in Vit. Tiberii, cap. Ixix. 

5 Note 3« pag. ^o^ edit. Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

$ Vid. J. G. Bullenger , de terns motu et Fulminib. lik v. cap. xi. 

* 'Ovfuf Ktfatffmh)f artfMf Miy Utf »«i «f d-isf rtfiirai, 
Plut Sympos. vid. J. G. Bulleng ut sup. 
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and buried where they fell. The saperstition was not confined to 
the worshippers of Jupiter : iSie Lombards believed in the omeni 
furnished by lightning , and a Christian priest confesses ihat^ by a 
diabolical skill in interpreting tliunder^ a seer £bretold to Agilulfy 
duke of Turin 9 an event which <;ame to pas?^ and gave him «, 
queen and a crown,* There was, however^ something equivocal 
in this sign, which the ancient inhabitants of Rom^ did not always 
consider propitious; and as the fears are likely to last longer than 
the consolations of superstition > it i» not strange that the Romani 
of the age of Leo X* should have been so much terrified at some 
misinterpreted storms as to require the exhortations of a scholai* who 
arrayed all the learning on thunder and lightning to prove the 
omen fiivourable : beginning with the fiasli wHeh struck the walls 
of Velitre , and including that which played upon a gate at Flo* 
•rence , and fere told the pontificate of one of its ^itisens. f 

Stanza XLIL 
Italia, oh Italia , etc. 

The two stanzas, XLIL and XLIII. are , with the exception 
of a line or two , a translation of tihe fiunouf sonnet of Filtcaja : 

a Italia, Italia, O tu cui £eo la sorte. » 
SfMimXLiy. 
Wandering in youth , I traced Ike pafh of him , 
The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind. 
The celebrated letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero on the death 
of his daughter ^ describes as it then was y and now is, a path whl<^ 
. I often traced in Greecj6 , both by sea and land ^ in different jour, 
neys and voyages. 

» On my return from Asia ^ as I. was sailing. from JEgisa towar- 
ds Megara, I began to contemplate the prsspect of the oountriis 

* Paul! Diaconiy de gestis Langobard. lib. iii. cap. xiv. fo. i5. 
•dit* Taurin. 1527. 

fl. P* Yaleriani, de fulminum significationibus declamatio, ap. 
G^rsDv. Antiq. Rom. tom. v. pag, SqS. The 4echimation is addres- 
sed to Julian of Medicis* 
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aroniid me : ^glna was behind j Magara before me j PiraBUs on 
fhe right , Corinth on the left j all which towns , once famous 
and flourishing , now lie overturned and buried in their ruins. 
Upon this sight , I could not but think presently within myself , 
Alas ! how do we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves if any of 
our friends happen to die or be killed , whose life is yet so short , 
"when the carcases of so many nohle cities lie here exposed before 
toe in one view. » * 

Stanza XL VI. 

uind we pats 

The skejeton of her Titanic form, 

. It is Poggio who , looking from the Capitoline hill upon rained 
^opie f breaks forth into the exclamation 9 <c Ut nunc omni decore 
pudatay prostri^ta japet , ii)star gig&i»te^ p^daypris corrupt! atqne 
Tindique exesi* » ** 

Stanza XLi:$. 
Th^re too the goddess loves in stone. 

The view pf the Vpnus of Modicis instantly suggests the lines ia 
the Seasons , and the comparison of the object with the description 
proves , no t only the correctness of the portrait y but the peculiar 
turn of thought , and , if the term may be u;3ed , the sexual ima- 
gination of the descriptive poet. The same conclusion may be de- 
duced from another hjut iq the same episode of Misidora \ for 
Thomson*s notion of the privileges of favoured love must have been 
either very primitive y or rather deficient in delicacy , when he 
made his grateful nymph inform her discreet Damon that In some 
happier moment he might perhaps be the companion of her bath : 

H The time may come you need not fly. » 
The reader will recollect the anecdote told in the life of Dr. John- 
son. We will not leeive the Florentine -gallery without a word 
on the jyhetter^ It seems Strang that the character of that dispa- 

* Dr. Middleton— History of the hi£p of M, Tullius Cicero, sect, 
vii. pag. 371. vol. ii. 

'^''' De fortunaa varietate urbis RpmsB ct de ruinis e)nsdepi descrip- 
tion a|p. Sallengre, Thesauri torn. i. pag. 5of, 
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ted statue should not be entirely decided , at least in the mind of 
any one who has seen> a sarcophagus in the vestibule of the Basi- 
lica of St. Paul without the walls , at Rome j where the whole 
group of the Ikble of Marsyas is seen in tolerable preservation j and 
the Scythian slave whetting the knife is represented exactly in the same 
position as this celebrated master-piece. The slave is not naked : but 
it is easier to get rid of this difficulty than to suppose the knife in 
the hand of the Florentine statue an instrument for shaving j which 
it must be, if, as Lanzi supposes, the man is no other than the 
barber of Julius Gesar. Winkelmann , illustrating a bas relief of 
the same subject ; follows the opinion of Leonard Agostini , and 
his authority might have been thought conclusive , even if the re- 
semblance did not strike the most careless observer.'* 

Amongst the bronzes of the princely collection, is still to be seen 
the incribed tablet copied and commented upon by Mr. Gibbon. ■[- 
Our historian found some difficulties, but did not desist from hie 
illustration : he might be vexed to hear that his criticism has been- 
thrown away on an inscription now generally recognised to be a for- 
gery. 

Stanzas LI. 

His eyes to thee upturn y 

Feeding on thy sweet d^el^ 

a Atc^ue oci4os pascat nterque suos. « 

Ovid. Amour, lib. ii* 
Stanza LIV. 

In Santa Croce'sholy preempts li^* 

This name will recal the memory , not only of those whose tombs 
have raised the Santa Groce into the centre of pilgrimage , the Mecca 
of Italy , but her whose eloquence was poured over the illustrious 
ashes, and whose voice is now as those she song. GOBINNA is no 

* See Monim. Ant. ined. par, h cap. :pvii, n. zlii. pag* ^i ^m^ 
Storla delle arti, etc. lib. xi. cap. i. toiQ. ii. p. 3i4? not, b. 

t Nomixia {(entesqae Antique Itolie, p. 9o4« ediU ocU 
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more ; and with her ihonld expire the fear , the flattery y and the 
envy j whkh threw too dazzling or too dark a cloud round the march 
of genius ) and ibrbad the iteady gaze of diginterested criticism. We 
have her picture embellished or distorted j as friendship or detraction 
has held the pencil: the impartial portrait was hardly to be expected 
from a cotemporaryi The immediate voice of her survivors will, 
it is probable j be &r from affording a just estimate of her singular 
capacity. The gallantry ^ the love of wonder 9 and the hope of 
associated £uae « which blunted the edge of censure , must cease to 
exist. — The dead have no sex j they can surprise by no new mi- 
racles I they can confer no priviliege : Gorinna has ceased to be a 
woman—she is only. an anthmr^ audit may be foreseen that many 
will repay themsflvea for former complaisance, by a severity to 
which the extnur^g^ce of previous praises may perhaps give the 
colour of truth. The latest posterity f for to the latest posterity the^ 
will assuredly deseend y will have to pronounce upon her variou3 
iproductions ; and the longer tbe visia th^^ough which thy are seen 9 
^e more accurately minute wiU be the object j the more certain 
the justice, of the decision* She will enter into that existence in 
which the great writers of all ages apd nations are, as it were, as* 
•ociated in a world of their own, and, from that superior sphere, 
shed their eternal influence for the control and consolation of man- 
kind. But the individual will gradually disappear as the author 
is more distinctly seen : some one , therefore , of all those whom 
the charms of involuntary wit , and of easy hospitality , attracted 
within the friendly circles of G>ppet , should rescne from oblivion 
those virtues which , although they are said to love the shade , are , 
in fact , more frequently chilled than excited by the domestic cares 
of private life. Someone should be ^nd to pourtray the unaffected 
graces with which she adorned those dearer relationships , the per- 
formance of whose duties is rather discovered amongst the interior 
aecrets ^ than seen in the outward management , of &mily inter- 
. coarse; and whioh.^ indeed.., it re(|^uires the delicacy of genuine af- 
fection to qualify for the eye of an indifferent spectator* Some one 
should be found , laot to ^^brate , hut to describe , the amiable 
^Distress of an open maBsien , the centre of a society , ever varied, 
and always pleaded ^ the jcreator of which, divested of the ambi- 
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iion and the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to give fresh 
animation to those around her. The mother tenderly afiectionate 
and tenderly beloved , the friend unboundedly generous but still es- 
teemed , the charitable patroness of all distress, cannot be forgotten 
by those whom she cherished , and protected , and fed. Her loss 
will be mourned the most where she was known the best ; and , 
to the sorrows of very many friends and more dependants , may be 
offered the disinterested regret of a stranger , who , amidst the su* 
blimer scenes of the Leman lake , received his chief satisfaction from 
contemplating the engaging qualities of the incomparable Corinna. 

Stanza LIV. 

Here repose 
jingeh's^ Ayieri's hones* 

Alfieri is the great name of this age. The Italians, without wait- 
ing for the hundred years, consider him as «a poet good in law. » 
—His memory is the more dear to them because he is the bard of 
freedom; and because, as such, his tragedies can receive no coun- 
tenance from any of their sovereigns. They are but very seldom, 
and but very few of them, allowed to be acted. It was observed 
by Cicero, that nowhere were the true opinions and feelings of 
the Romans so clearly shown as at the theatre. * In the autumn 
of 1816, a celebrated improvisatore exhibited his talents at the 
Opera-house of Milan. The reading of the theses handed in fi>r the 

*The free expression of their honest sentimenti survived their 
liberties. Titius, the friend of Antony, presented them with games 
in the theatre of Pompey. They did not suffer the brilliancy of 
the spectacle to efface from their memory that the man who fur- 
nished &em with the entertainment had murdered the son of Pom- 
pey: they drove him fK>m die theatre with curses^ The moral 
sense of a populaoe,. spontaoeously expressed, is never wrong. 
Even the soldiers of the triumvirs joined in the execration of the 
citisens, by shouting voond the chariots of Lepidos and Plancus, 
who had proscribed their broliiersy De Germqme non de GaOis duo 
triumphant GonaideSj a saying worth a record, were it nothing but 
a good pun. [G. Yell. PatorcuU Hist. lib. ii. cap. Uxix. pag. 78. 
edit, Elzevir, 1639. lbid« lib. ii. cap. Ixxvii.] 
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subjects of his poetry was received by a very numerous audience, 
for the most part in silence, or wilh laughter; but when the as- 
sistant^ unfolding one of the papers, exclaimed, mThe apotheosis 
of Victor Alfieri^rt the whole theatre burst into a shout, and tho 
applause was continued for some moments. The lot did not &11 on 
Alfieri; and the Signor Sgricci had to pour forth his extemporary 
common-places on the bombardment of Algiers. The choice, indeed, 
^s not left to accident quite so much as might be thought from a 
first view of the ceremony ; and the police not only takes care to 
look at the papers beforehand, but, in case of any prudential af- 
ter-thought, steps in to correct the blindness of chance. The pro- 
posal for deifying Alfieri wav received with immediate enthusiasm 
the rather because is was conjectured there would be no opportu- 
nity of carrying it into effect. 

Stanza LTV. 

Here MachiavellVs earth returned to whence it rose. 

The affectation of simplicity in sepulchral inscriptions, which 
so often leaves us uncertain whether the structure before us is an 
actual depository, or a cenotaph, or a simple memorial not of 
death but life, has given to the tomb of Machiavelli no informa- 
tion as to the place or time of the birth or death, the age or 
parentage, of the historian^. 

TAHTO VOMIHI VYLLTH PAR ELOGIYH 
iriCCOLAYS MACHIAVELLI. 

There seems as least no reason why the name should not have 
beeu put above the sentence which alludes to it. 

It will readily be imagined that these prejudices which have pas-' 
Bed the name of Marchiavelli into an epithet proverbial of iniquity 
exist no longer at Florence* His memory was persecuted as his 
•life had been for a attachment to liberty ^ incompatible with the 
new system of despotism , which succeded the fall of the free 
governments of Italy. He was put to the torture for being a 
« libertine , that is , for wishing to restore the republic of Florence 
and such are the undying efforts of those who are interested in 
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the perversion not only of the natdre of actions, but the meaning 
of words, that what Was once patriotism^ has by degrees come to 
signify debauch* 'We have ourselves outlived the old meaning of 
'liberality, ' which is now another ^Vord for treason in one coun- 
try and for infatuation in all. It seems to have been a strange 
mistake to accuse the author of the Prince, as being a pandar to 
tyranny; and to think that the inquisition Would condemn his 
work for such a delinquency. The fact is that Machiavelli, as is 
usual with those against whom no crime can be proved , was sus- 
pected of and charged with atheism j and the first and last most 
violent opposers of the Prince were both Jesuits, one of whom 
persuaded the Inquisition Mbeuche fosse tardo^» to prohibit the 
treatise, and the other qualified the secretary of the Florentine re- 
public as no better than a fool. The father Possevin was proved 
never to have read the book, and the father Lucchesini not to 
have understood it. It is clear ^ however^ that such critics must 
have objected not to the slavery of the doctrines, but to the sup- 
posed tendency of a lesson which shows how distinct are the in- 
terests of a monarch from the happiness of mankind* The Jesuits 
are re-established in Italy , and the last chapter of the Prince may 
again c^U forth a particular refutation, from those who are em- 
ployed once more in moulding the minds of the rising generation, 
so as to receive the impressions of despotism* The chapter bears 
for title, aEsortazione a liberare la Italia dai 6arbari,)> and con- 
cludes with a libertine excitement to the future redemption of Italy. 
« Non si deve adunque lasciar passare questa occasione , acciocchi 
la Italia i/egga dopo tanto tempd apparire un suo redentore. N^ 
posso esprimere con qual amore ei fusse ricevuto in tutte quelle pro^ 
vincie^ che hanno patito per quesle illui/ioni esteme^ con qual sete 
di vendetta , con che ostinata fede , con che ktcrime, Quali parte 
se U serrerebeno? QuaU popoli U negherebbeno la obbedienza? Quale 
Italiano U ne^erebbe Vossequio? ad ogscho puzza qvssto barbaro 

fiOUIHtO. » * 

* II Principe di Niccol6 Machiavelli , etc. con la prefazione e le 
note istoriche e politiche di Mr. Amelot de la Houssaye e Tesame 
e confutazione dell' opera... Cosmopoli, 1769. 
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Stanza LVII« 

tfn^atifuL Florence I Dante deeps afctr^ 

])ante was bom in Florence in the year ia6i. He fongbt in fwd 
battles, was fourteen times ambassador, and once prior of the re- 
public. When the party of Charles of Anjou triumphed over the 
Bianchiy he was absent on an embassy to Pope Boniface VIII, and 
was condemned to two years banishment, and to a fine of 8000 lire ; 
on the non-payment of which he - was farther punished by the 
sequestration of all his property. The republic, however, Was not 
Content with this satisfaction, for in 1771 was discovered in the 
archives at Florence a sentence in which Dante is the eleventh 
6{ a list of fifteen condemned in i3oa fo be burnt alive; Talis 
-perveniens igne comburatur sic quad moriatur. The pretext for this 
Judgment was a proof ^of unfair barter, extortions, and illicit gains« 
'Baracteriearum iniquarum^ extorsionum y et ilUcitomm lucrorunty f 
and with such an accusation it is not strange that Dante should 
Iiave always protested his innocence, and the injustice of his fel-^ 
low citizens. His appeal to Florence was accompanied by another 
to the Emperor Henry, and the death of that sovereing in x3i3, 
was the signal for a sentence of irrevocable banishment. He had 
before lingered near Tuscany with hopes of recal; then travelled 
into the north of Italy, where Verona had to boast of his longest 
residence, and he finally settled at Ravenna, which was his ordi-* 
nary but not constant abode until his death. The refusal of the 
Venetians to grant him a public audience, on the part of Guido 
lYovello da Polenta Iiis protector, is said to have been the principal 
cause of this event, which happened in i3ax. He was buried 
(a in sacra minor am sBde,»] at Ravenna, in a handsome tomb, 
which was erected by Guido, restored by Bemando Bembo in k4^3, 
pretor for that republic which had refused to hear him, again res- 
tored by Cardinal Corsi in 169!!, and replaced by a more magni- 
ficent sepulchre, constructed in 1780 at the expense of the Cardinal 
Luigi Valenti Gonzaga. The ofience or misfortune of Dante waa 
an attachment to a defeated party, and, as his least favourable 

t Storia della Dett. Ital. torn. ▼. lib. iii. par. a. pag. 44^- 1^~ 
rabocchfs date is incorrect. 
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biographers alledge against him 9 too great a freedom of speech and 
haughtiness of manner. But the next age paid honours almost di- 
[vine to the exile. The Florentines 9 having in vain and frequently 
attempted to recover his body j crowned his image in a church j * 
And his picture i$ still one of the idols of their cathedral They 
struck iinedalsy they rais.ed statues to him. The cities of Italy, 
not being able to dispute about his own birth , contended for that 
of his great poem, and the iFlorentines thought it for their honour 
^o prove that he had finished the seventh Canto , before they drovo 
him from hi3 native yity. Fifty-one years after his death y they 
endowed a professorial chair for the expounding of his verses 9 an^ 
Boccaccio was appointed to this patriotic employment. The exam- 
ple was imitated by Bologna and Pisa, and the commentators, if 
they performed but Uttle service to literature, aujgmented the ve- 
neration which beheld a sacred or moral allegory in all the images 
of his mystic muse. His birth and his in&ncy were discovered to 
have bee^ distinguished above those of ordinary men : the author 
of the Decameron^ his earliest biographer, relates that his mother 
was warned in a dream of the importance of her pregnancy; and 
it was found, by others, that at ten years of age he had manifested 
his precocious passion for that wisdom or theology, which, under 
the name of Beatrice, had been mistaken for a substantial mistress. 
When the Divine Comedy had been recognized as a Liere mortal 
production, and at the distance of two centuries, when criticism 
and competition had sobered ihe judgment of Italians, Dante was 
seriously declared superior to H(»ner, ** and though the preference 
appeared to some casuists «an heretical blasphemy worthy of the 
flames, » the contest was vigorously maintained for nearly £fty 
years. In later times it was made a question which of the Lorda 
pf Verona could boast of having patronised him^ *** and the jealooa 

* So relates Ficpo , but sojne think his coronation oiily an allegory* 
See Storia, etc. ut sup. p. 4^3. 

** By "Varchi in his Ercolano. The controversjr continued from 
1570 to 1616. See Storia , etc^ tom. vii. lib. iii. par. iii« p* xaSo. 

*** Gio. Jacopo Dionis canonico di Verona. Seaie di Aneddoti ^ 
p^ a. See Scoria , etc. Umif y. lib. par i. p. ^^ 
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scepticism of one writer -irovHd not allow Ravenna the undoubted 
possession of his bones. Even the critical Tiraboschi was inclined 
to believe that the poet had foreseen and foretold one of the dis- 
coveries of Galileo. LiVe the great originals of other nations j his 
popularity has not always maintained the same level. The last 
age seemed inclined to undervalue him as a model and a study ; 
and Bettinelli one day rebuked his pupil Monti, for poring over 
the harsh, and obsolete extravagances of the Commedia. The pre- 
sent generation having recovered f^om the Gallic idolatries of Ce- 
sarotti, has returned to the ancient worship, and the Dartteggiare 
of the northern Italians is thought even indiscreet by the more 
moderate Tuscans. 

Stanza LVII. 

Zile Scipio buried hy the upbraiding shore | 

Thy factions in their worse than civil war 

JProscribedj etc. 
The elder Scipio Africanus had a tomb if he was not buried at 
liitemum , whither he had retired to voluntary banishment. This 
tomb was near the sea shore , and the story of an inscription upon, 
it , Ingrata Patria , having given a name to a modern tower, is , 
if not true, an agreeable fiction. If he was not buried, h«p:^^inly 
lived there. * ,^^7^' 

In cosi angusta e solitaria villa '\i-" Jij 

Era '1 grand uomoche d^ Africa s'apella X'jyi >> 

»^ Perche j^rima col ferro al vivo aprilia.f 

Ingratitude is generally supposed the vice peculiar to republics ; 
and it seems to be forgotten that for one instance of popular in- 
constancy, we have a hundred examples of the fell of courtly 
iavourites. Besides , ^ people have oilen repented^a monarch seldom 
or never Leaving apart many familiar proofs of this fact, a short 
Wory may show the difference between even an aristocracy and 
the multitude. 

*Vitain Litemi egit sine desiderio urbis* See T. Liv. Hist. lib. 
xxzviii. Livy reports that some said he was buried at Litcrnnm , 
others at Rome. lb, cap. LV. 

t Trionfo della Castita, 
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Veltor Pisani, having been defeated in i354 at Portoiongo, and 
many year^ afterwards in the more decisive action of Pola j by the 
Genoese , was recalled by the Venetian government , and thrown 
into chains. The Avvogadory proposed to behead him j but the 
supreme tribunal was content with the sentence of imprisonment. 
Whilst Pisani was suffering this unmerited disgrace , Ghioza j in 
the vicinity of the capital §. was , by the assistance of the Signer of 
Padua 9 delivered into the hands of Pietro Doria At the intelligence 
of that disaster , the great bell of St. Mark^s tower tolled to arms and 
the people and tlie soldiery of the gallies were summoned to the repulse 
of the approaching enemy 5 but they protested they would not move 
a step, unless Pisani were liberated and placed at their head. The great 
council was instantly assembled : the prisoner was called before them 
and the Doge , Andrea Gontarini, informed him of the demands of 
the people and the necessities of the state y whose only hope of sa- 
fety was reposed on his efforts , and who implored him to forget the 
indignities he had endured in her service. I « have submitted y » 
replied the magnanimous republican 9 « I have submitted to your 
deliberations without complaint f I have supported patiently the pains 
of imprisonment , for they where inflicted at your command : this is 
no time to inquire whether I deserved them— the good of the repablic 
may have seemed to require it, and that which the republic resolves is 
always resolved wisely. Behold me ready to lay down my life for 
the preservation of my country. » Pisani was appointed genera- 
lissimo^ and by his exertions j in conjunction with those of Garlo 
Zeno , the Venetians soon recovered the ascendancy over their ma- 
litime rivals. 

The Italian communities were no less imjust to their citizens 
than the Greek republics. Liberty, both with the one and the other , 
seems to have been a national , not an individual object: and^ not- 
withstanding the boasted equality before th^ laws which an ancient 
Greek writer* considered the great distinctive knark between hij 

$ See note to stanza XIII. 

* llie Greek boasted Ihat he was l^^^ifit^ See— the last chapter 
of the first of Dionysius of HalicamassoSr 
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ttoantrymen and the barbarians y the mutual rights of felloinr-cili-r 
sens S9em never to have been the principal scope of the old demo- 
cracies. The world may have not yet seen an essa^ b^ the author of 
the Italian Republics j in which the distinction between the liberty 
of former states, and the signification attached to that word by the 
happier constitution of England, is ingeniously developed. Th© 
Italians , however , when Uiey had ceased to be free , still looke4 
back with a sigh upon those times of turbulence , when every ci- 
tizen might rise to a share of sovereign power y and have never 
been taught fully to appreciate the rppose of a monarchy-. Speroii 
Speroni , when Francis Maria II. Duke of Rovere , proposed the 
question , which was preferable, the republic or the principality— the 
perfect and not durable , or the less perfect and not so liable to 
change , » replied , « that our happiness is to be measured by its 
quality , not by its duration ; and that he preferred to live for 
one day like a man , than for a hundred years like a brute , 9. 
stock or a stone. » This was thought, and called, a metgnificent ^ 
answer , do^yvn to the last days of Italian servitude. "^ 

SUnza liVII. 

ft And the crown 

dfhich Petraroh^s laureate brow supremely wore 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, » 

The Florentines did not take the opportunity of Petrarch's short 
visit to their city in i35o to revoke the decree confiscated which the 
property of his father, yrho had be^n b^ished shortly after the exile 
of Dante. His crown did not dazzle them ; but when in the next 
year they were in want of his assistance in the formation of their 
university I they repented of their injustice , and poccaccio was 
sent to Padua to iutreat the laureate to conclude his wanderings 
in the bosom of his native country , where he might finish his 
ijnmortal Africa ^ and enjoy ^ with his recovered possessions , 
th^ esteem of all classes of his fellow citizens. They gave him 
|he option of the book and the science he might condescend to 

f ft E intorno all nHtgnifiea rieposta , etc, Serassi Vita dol Tt^m 
|lbr iii. pag. t49« ^om* ^* 9^^* 3. Bergamo^ 
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<>xpoiiiicl : tiiey called him the glory of tiis country y who wa* 
dear 7 and would be dearer to them j and they added, that if there 
Was any thing unpleaaing in their letter , he ought te return amongst 
them 9 were it only to correct their style, * Petrarch seemed at 
first to listen to the flattery and to the intreaties of his friends p 
but he did not return to Florence , and preferred a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Laura and the shades of Yaucluse. 

Stanza. LXin» 

JSocctuiciq to his parent earth bequeathed 
His dust, 

Boccaccio was buried in the church of St. Michael and St. James , 
lit Certaldo, a small town in the Yaldelsa , which was by some 
supposed the place of his birth. There he passed the latter part of 
his life in a course of laborious study , which shortened his exis- 
tence ; and there might his ashes have been secure , if not of honour 
at least of repose* But the « hyaena bigots » of Certaldo tore up the 
tombstone of Boccaccio 9 and ejected it from the holy precincts of 
St. Michael and St. James. The occasion and, it may be hoped 
the excuse , of tliis ejectment was the making of a new floor for 
the. church y but the fact is , that the tomb-stone was taken up 
'and thrown aside at the bottom of the building Ignorance may 
share the sin with bigotry* It would be painful to relate such an 
exception to the devotion of the Italians for their great names , 
could it not be accompanied by a trait more honourably confor- 
mable to the general character of the nation. The principal person 
of the district , the last branch of the house of Medicis j afiforded 
that protection to the memot^ of the insulted dead which her best 
ancestors had dispensed upon all cotemporary merit. The Marchi- 
oness Lensoni rescued the tombstone of Boccaccio from the neglect 
in which it had sometime lain , and found for it an honourable eleva- 
tion in her own mansion* She has done more : the house in which the 

* « Accingiti innoltre 9 se ci ^ lecito ancor Fessortartl , a compire 
Fimmortal tua Africa... Se ti avriene d'incontrara net nostro stile cosa 
che ti dispiaccia , ci6 debb' essere un altromotivo ad esaudire i de- 
sider; della tua patria. a Storia dcUa Lett. Ital. torn. t. par. i. lib. i. 
pag. 76, 
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poet lived has been as Utile respected as his tomb 9 and is falling 
to ruin over the head of one indifferent to the name of its former 
tenant. It consists of two or three little chambers , and a low tower 9 
on which Cosmo II. affixed an inscription. This house she has taken 
measures to purchase , and proposes to devote to ti that care and 
consideration which are attached to the cradle and to the roof of 
genius. 

This is not the place to undertake the defence of Boccaccio; but 
the man who exhausted his little patrimony- in the acquirement of 
learning, who was amongst the first, if not the first, to allure 
the science and the poetry of Greece to the bosom of Italy ;— who 
not only invented a new style , but founded , or certainly fixed , 
a new language; who, besides the esteem of every polite court 
of Europe, was thought worthy of employment by the predomi- 
nant republic of his own country, and, what is more, of the 
friendship of Petrarch, who lived the life of a philosopher and a 
freeman, and who died in the pursuit of knowledge, — ^such a man 
might have found more consideration than he has met with from 
the priest of Certaldo; and from a late English traveller, who 
strikes off his portrait as an odious, contemptible, licentious wri- 
ter, whose impure remains should be suffered to rot without a 
record.* That English traveller, unfortunately for those who have 

* Classical Tour, cap. ix. vol ii. p. 355. edit. 3d. «0f Boccaccio, 
the modem Petronius, we say nothing; the abuse of genius is more 
odious and more contemptible %h^n its absence; and it imports little 
where the impure remains of ti licentious author are consigned to 
their kindred dust. For the same reason the traveller may pass 
unnoticed the tomb of the malignant Aretino. » 

This dubious phiase is hardly enough to save the tourist from 
the suspicion of another blunder respecting the burial place of Are- 
tine, whose tomb was in the church of St. Luke at Venice, and 
gave rise to the famous controversy of which some notice is taken 
in Bayle. Now the words of Mr. Eustace would lead us to think 
the tomb was at Florence, or at least was to be some-where reco- 
gnized. "Whether the inscription so much disputed was ever written 
on the tomb cannot now be decided, for all memorial of this au- 
thor has disappeared from the church of St. Luke, which is now 
changed into a lamp warehouse. 
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to deplore the lo« of a very axniable person^ U b^yoml all cri- 
ticism J but the mortality ti^hioh did not protect Bocci^ccio firom 
Mr, Eustace, must not defend Mi-. Eti^ce from the impa^ial judg- 
ment of his successor^. -^ JDe*th may ^tiouiifi his virtuesj not his 
errors; and it may be mod^i^tfy i^onounced tha* he transgressed, 
not only as an author, bi^ a« a man, \?hen he evo^^ed the shade 
of Boccaccio in cpn;ipany VfijLk ^t of Aretine^ amidst the sepul- 
chres of Sai^ Groce, mer^y 1^ 4iums3 it with indignity. As 
far as respects 

ttii flagello de* Principi, 
II divin Pietro Aretino^n 
it is of little import whft censure is passed upon ii coxcomb -W^ho 
owes his present eiistenq^ to the above burlesque character given 
to him by the jjoej whos^ am]bcr |ia^ preserved many other grubs 
and worms : but to classi^ Boccaccio with such a person, and to 
excommunicate his very ashes , mpat of itself jfiike us doubt of-the 
qualification of the classical tourist for writing upon j;ialian , or , 
indeed, upon any other literature; for ignorance on one point may 
incapacitate an axithor merely for that psurlicular topic, but subjec- 
tion to a prqiessional preju4ice must render him an unsafe direistor 
on all occasions. 4"^ perversion and injustice may be made what 
is vulgarly called «a case of Conscience, » and this poor excuse is 
all that can be offered for the priest of Gertaldo^ or the author of 
the Classical Tour. It trould h^te answered the pui^pose to con- 
fine the censvire to ^e novels of Boccaccio , and gratitude to that 
source which sui»plied the muse of Dryden with her last and most 
harmonious numbers, mig^t perhaps have restricted that censure to 
the objiBctionahle qualities of 4he hundred ti^es^ At any rate the 
repentance of Boccaccio might have arrested his exhumation , and 
it should have been recollected and told, that in his old age he 
wrote a letter intreating his friend to discourage the reading of the 
Decameron^ for the sake of modesty j and for the sake of the au- 
thor, who would not have an apologist altvays at hand to state in 
his excuse that he wrote it when young, and at the command of 
his superiors* * It is neither the licentiousness of the writer, nor 

* <tNon enim ubique est, qui in excusationem meam consttrgen* 
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the evil propensities of the reader, v^hich hare given fo the De- 
cameron alone, of all the works of Boccaccio, a perpetual popula- 
rity. The establJBhment of a new and delightful dialect conferred 
an immortality on the works in which it was first fixed. The 
sonnets of Petrarch were, for the same reason^ fitted to survive his 
self-admired Africa, the «. favourite of kings, v The invariable traits 
of nature and feeling with which the novels, as well as the ver- 
ses, abound, have doubtless been the chief source of the foreign 
celebrity of both authors; but Boccaccio, as a man, is no more 
to be estimated by that work, than Petrarch is to be regarded in 
no other light than as the lover of Laura. Even, however, had 
the father of the Tuscan prose been known only as the author 
of the Decameron, a considerate writer would have been cautious 
to pronounce a sentence irreconciliable with the unerring voice of 
many ages and nations. An irrevocable value has never been stamp- 
ed upon any work solely recommended by impurity. 

The true soiirce of the outcry against Boccaccio, which began 
at a very early period, was the choice of his scandalous personages 
in the cloisters as well as the courts; but the princes only laughed 
at the gallant adventures so unjustly charged upon Queen Theode- 
linda, whilst the priesthood cried shame upon the debauches drawn 
from the convent and the hermitage; and, most probably for the 
opposite reason, namely, that the picture was fiiithful fo the life. 
Two of the novels are allowed to be facts usefully turned into 
tales, to deride the canonization of rogues and laymen. Ser Cia- 
pelletto and Marcellinus are cited with applause even by the decent 
Muratori. * The great Amaud, as he is quoted in Bayle, states, 
that a new edition of the novels was proposed, of which the ex- 
purgation consisted in omitting the words « monk » and « nun » and 
tacking the immoralities to other names. The literary history of 

dicat, juvenis scripsit, et majoris coactus hnperio. » Tlie letter was 
addressed to Maghinard of Cavalcanti , marshal of the kingdom of 
Sicily. See Tiraboschi, Storia, etc. tom. v. par. ii. lib. iii. p. 5a5. 
edit. Ven. 1795. 

* Dissertazioni sopra le antichit4 Itatiane. Diss. Iviii. p. a53. tom. 
iii. edit. Milan^ i^Si* 
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Italy particularUes no such edition; but it was not long before the 
whole of Europe had but one opinion of the Decameron; and the 
absolution of the auth(Hr ■seems to have been a point settled as least 
a hundred years ago ; u On se feroit sifflfir si Von pretendoit con- 
vainer e Boccace de n* avoir pas ite honnete homme, puisquUl a £ut 
le Decameron. » So said one of the best men, and perhaps th.e 
best critic, that ever lived-^-the very martyr to impartiality, -f But 
9S this information 9 tbat in the beginning of the last century one 
'Would have been hooted at for pretending tbat Boccaccio was not 
a good man, may seem to come from one of those enemies who 
are to be suspected, even when they make us a present of truth, 
a more acceptable contrast with the proscription of the body, soul, 
and muse of Boccaccio may h» found in a few words from the 
virtuous, the patriotic cotemporary, who thought one of the tales 
of this impui'e writer worthy a Latin version from his o'^n pen« 
fij have remarked elsewhere, v says Petrarch, writing to Boccaccio | 
a that the book itself has been worried by certain dogs, but stoutly 
defended by your staff arid voice. Nor was I astonished, for I 
have had proof of the vigour of your mind, and I know you hav* 
fallen on that una4^oinmodating incapable race of mortals, who, whatr 
ever they either like not, or know not, or cannot do, are sure to 
reprehend in others, and on those occasions only put on a show of 
learning and eloquence , but otherwise are entirely dumb. at* 

It is satisfactory to find that all the priesthood do not resemble 
those of Certaldo, and that one of them who did not possess the 
bones of Boccaccio would not lose the opportunity of raising a ce* 
notaph to bis memory. Bevius, canon of Padua, at the beginning 
of the j6Lh century erected at Arqua, opposite to the tomb of the 
liaureate, a tablet, in which he associated Boccacpio to llie equal 
honours of Dante and of Petrarch. 

f Eclaircissement , etc. etc. p. 638. edit. Basle , %')ii* in the Sup- 
plement to Bayle's Dictionary. 

* <c Animadverti alicubi librum ipsum canum dentibus lacestium , f 
tuo tamen baculo egregie tuaque voce defensam^ Nee miratus sum : 
nam et vires ingenii tui novi , et scio expertus esses hominum genus 
insolens et ignavum, qui quicquid ipsi vel nolunt vel nesciunt, vel 
lion possunt in aliis reprehendunt : ad hoc unum docti , et ar^uti , s^d 
cUngues ad reliqua. » Epist. Joan. Boccatio, opp. i. p. 54o. edit. Basi]* 
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Stanca LX, 
JfJuU is ker pyramid of predottssiones? 
Oar yeneration for tlie Medici begins wilh Cosmo and expires 
with his grandson ; that stream is p\ste dxdy at the source ; and it 
is in search of some memorial of the factmly^ that we visit the 
church of St, Lorenzo at Florence, The tawdry, glaring , unfinish- 
ed chapel in that church , designed for the mausoleum of the Dukes 
of Tuscany , set round with crowns AnA coffins j gives birth to no 
emotions but those of contempt for the lavish vanity of a race of 
despots y whilst the pavement slab simply inscribed to the Father 
of his Coantry, i^cquciles us to the name of Medidi. * It was very 
liatural for Girinna f fo suppose that the statue raised to the Duke 
of tFrdino in the vapeUa de* depositi was intended ibr his great 
pamesake ; but the magnificat Lorenzo is only the sharer of a cofiBn 
half hidden in a niche of the sacristy. The decay of Tuscany dates 
from the sovereignty of the Medici. Of the sepulchral peace which 
fuccetded to the establishment of the reigning falntlies in Italy , our 
own Sidney has given us a glowing, but a faithful picture. «Not- 
iviihstanding all the seditiom of Florence , and other cities of Tus- 
pany , the horrid factions of Guelphs and Ghibelins , Neri and 
Bianchi , nobles and commons , they continued populous , strong , 
and exceeding rich ; but in the space of less than a hundred and 
pfty ypars the peaceable reign of the Medices is thought to have des- 
troyed nine parts in ten of t|ie people of that province. Amongst 
other things it is remarkable, that when Philip the Second of Spain 
gave Sienna to the Duke Florence , his embassador then at Rome sent 
him word , that he had given away more than 65o,ooo subjects 5 and it 
is not believed there are now aoyooo souls inhabiting that city and terri- 
tory, Pisa, Pistoria, Arezzo, Cortona , and other towns, that were then 
good a4d populous, are in the like proportion diminished, and Florence 
more than any, When that city bad been long troubled with se- 
ditions , tumults, and wars , for the most part unprosperous , they 
litill retaiped such strength, that when Charles VIII. of France, 
being admitted as a friepd with his wVle army , which soon after 

* Cosinus kedices, I^creto Publico. Pater Patrise. 
f Gorinnef Liv, iviii. cap, lii, vol. Ui. page. 348^ 
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oonqnered the king^xm of Naples 9 thonglit to master them , the 
people taking arms 9 struck snch a terror into him , that he was 
glad to depart upoxi sach conditions as they thought fit to impose. 
Blachiavel reports , that in that time Florence alone , with the Yal 
d'Amo 9 a small territory belonging to that city, cottid ,' in a few 
hours^ by the sound of a bell j bring together iSS^ooo weU-armed men 
whereas now that cky , with all the others in that protince , are 
brought to suoh despicable weakness, emptiness^ poveky and base- 
ness , that they can neither resist the oppressions of their own prince , 
nor defend hxm or themseUes if they were assaulted by a fbreign 
enemy* The people are dispersed or destroyed ^ and the best families 
sent to seek habitations in Venice , Genoa ^ Rome, Naples and Lucca. 
This is not the effect of war or pestilenoe \ they enjoy a perfect 
peace , and suffer no other plague thim the government they are 
under. * From the usurper Cosmo doi^m to the iifiribecile Gaston , 
yre look in vain for any of those tmmixed qusflities which should 
raise a patriot to the command of his ftrlloW cili^tsns. l^he Grand 
Dukes J and particularly the third Cosmo , had Operated so entire 
a change in the Tuscai} character , that the candid Florentines in 
excuse for some imperfections in the philanthropic system of Leopold, 
are obliged to confess that the sovereign was the only liberal man 
in his dominions. Tet that excellent prince himself had no other 
notion of a national assembly, diaii of a body to rejpresent the wants 
and wishes , not the wil} of the people. 

Stanza LXIIL 

jin earthquake reefed uriheededly awa(/, 

« And subh was their imaual anirnttity , no imefii Wefe itidy upon 
the battle , that the earthquake j which oP0fthtei» in g^eat part many 
of the cities of Italy , which turned the course of rapid streams ^ poured 
back the sea upon the rivers^ and tore down the i^ery mountains , wai 
not f eh by one of the combatants^ » * 6uch is the descriptio^ of Livy. 

* On Government , chap, ii, , sect, zxvi, pag. ao8. edit. t75t. Sidney 
is , together with I^oeke }U|d Hoadley , <M>e l>f Mr* Hume's | « despi-, 
cable » writers. 

t fx fanXuBq^ fiiit ardor ttnimonim 9 adeo toteotus fvt^pm animqs ^ 
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It may be doubted whether modern taetlcs would admit of inich an 
abstraction. 

The site of the battle of Thrasimene is not to be mistaken. The 
traveller from the village under Cortona to Casa di Piano , the next 
stage on the way to Rome , has for the lirst two or three miles y 
around him , but more particularly to the right , that flat land which 
Hannibal laid waste in order to induce the Consul Flaminius to 
move from i^rezso, On his left , and in front of him , is a ridge of 
hills , bending down towards the lake of Thrasimene , called by 
Livy M monies Cortonen esy » and now named the Gualandra. These 
hills he approaches at Os8a)a, a village which the itineraries pretend 
I0 have been so denominated from the bones found there : but there 
have been no bones found there , and the battle was fought on the 
other side of the hill. From Ossajathe road begins to rise a little ^ 
hut does not pass into the roots of the mountains until the sixty- 
seventh mile-'Stone from Florence. The ascent thence is not steep 
but perpetual , and continues for twenty minutes.— The lake is 
soon seen below on the right y with Borghetto , a round tower close 
upon the water j and the undulating hiUs partii^Uy covered woody 
amongst which the road winds , sink by degrees into the marshes 
near tq t}iis tower, liow^r than the road , down to the right amidst 
these woody hi]loc)cs ^ Hannibal placed his horse , * in the jaws of 
or rather above the pass y which was between the lake and the pre- 
sent toad J and most probably close to Borghetto , just under the 
lowest of the « tumuli. » f On a summit to the left , above the 
ready is an old circular ruin which the peasants call « the Tower 
of Hannibal the Carthaginian. » Arrived at the highest point of the 
rQad , the traveller has a partial view of the &tal plain which opens 
fully upon him a^ h^ descends t)ie Guajandra, H,p aoojpL find^ himself 

fit eum teme motum qui multarum urbium Italias magnas partes pros* 
travityfavertitque cursurapido amnes mare fluniinibps inve;Lit, monte^ 
lapsu ingeuti proruit^ nemo pugnantiumsenserit. »,f. Tit. Liv.lib. 
i^iu cap, xii. 

* ftEquites ad ipsas fiiaces saltus tomuUs apte tegentibuff locat. a 
7. Livii, lib. xxii. cap. iv. 
Tj* aUbi m^jdme montes Cortonenses Thrasimenos subit.v Ibid^ 
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in a vale inclosed to the left and in front and behind him by the 
Gualandra hilh , bending round in a segment larger than a semicircle^ 
and running down at each end to the lake^ which obliques to 
the right and forms the chord of this ihoantain arc. The position 
cannot be guessed at fVom the plains of GorLona , nor appears to 
be so completely inclosed unless to one who is fairly within the 
hills. It then , indeed , appears « a place made as it were on pur- 
pose for a snare , » locus insidiis natus, « Borghetto is then found 
to stand in a narrow iliarshy pass close to the hill and to the lake 
whilst there is no other ontlet at the opposite turn of the moun- 
.tains than through the little town of Passignano , which is pushed 
into the water by the foot of a high rocky acclivity. » * There is a 
woody eminence branching down from the mountains into the upper 
end of the plain nearer to the side of Possignano j and on this stands 
a white village called Torre. Polybius seems to allude to this emi- 
nence as the one on which Hannibal encamped and drew out his 
heavy armed Africans and Spaniards in a conspicuous position, f 
From this spot he dispatched his Balearic and light-armed troops 
round through the Gualandra heights to the right ^ so as to arrive 
nnseen and form an ambush amongst the broken acclivites which 
the road now passes , and to be ready to aq^ upon the left flank and 
above the enemy , whilst the horse shut up the pass behind. Fla- 
minius came to the lake near Borghetto at sunset ; and , without 
sending any spies before him 9 marched through the pass the next 
morning before the day had quite broken , so that he perceived 
nothing of the horse and light troops above and about him , and 
saw only the heavy armed Carthaginians in frount on the hill of 
Torre. * The Consul began to draw out his army in the flat y and 

*«IndecoUes assurgunt. » Ibid. 
'I' Toy fiif xmnt rf^rmwof riff wofUM Atf^«f «or0f KtiltXtiSilt tuu 

Hist. lib. iii. cap. 83. The account in Polybius is not so easily re- 
concileable with present appearances as that in Livy : he talks of 
hills to the right and left of the pass and valley; but when Fla- 
minius entered he had the lake at the right of both. 

"* tt A tergo et super caput decepere insidi». w T« Lir. etc. 
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in the mean time the horse in ambush occupied the pass behind him 
at Borghetto. Thus the Romans were completely inclosed , having 
the lake on the right , the main army on the hill of Torre in front 
the Gualandra hills filled with the light-armed on their left flank ^ 
and being prevented from receding by the cavalry , who , the far- 
titer they advanced , stopped up all the outlets in the rear. A fog 
rising from the lake now spread itself over the army of the consul 
but the high lands were in the smi-shine ^ and all the different 
corps in amiji sh looked towards the hill of Torre £ot the order of 
attack. Hannibal gave the signals ^ and moved down from hi, post 
on the height. At the same moment all hb troops on the eminencei 
behind and in the flank of Flaminius, rushed forwards as it were 
with one accord into the plain. The Romans , who were forming 
Iheir array in the mist j suddenly heard the shouts of the enemy 
amongst them^ on every side ^ and before they could fall into their 
ranks, or draw their swords, or see by whom they were attacked ^ 
felt at once that they were surrounded and lost. 

There are two little rivulets which run from the Gualandra into 
the lake. The traveller crosses the first of these at about a mile 
after he comes into the plain, and this divides the Tuscan from 
the Papal territories. The second, about a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther on, is called « the bloody rivulet, u and the peasants point 
out %h qpen spot 1p th^e left between tlie « Sanguinetto » and the 
hills, which, they say, was the principal scene of slaughter. The 
other part of the plain is covered with thick set olive trees in 
corn-grounds, and is no where quite level except near the edge of 
tlie lake. It is, indeed, moat probable that the battle was fought 
near this end of the valley , for the six thousand Romans, who , 
at the beginning of the action, broke through the enemy, escaped 
to the summit; of an eminence which must have been in this 
quarter, otherwise Ihey would have bad to traverse the whole 
plain and to pierce through the main army of Hannibal. 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours, but the death 
of Flaininius was the aigoal for a general dispersion. The Cartha- 
ginian horse then burat in upon the fugitives, and the lake, the 
marsh about Borghetto , but chiefly the plain of the Sanguinetto 
and the passes of the Gualandra, were strewed with dead. Near 
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some old WatlU bn a bleak ridge to the left abore the tivulet 
many hanlaii bones hare been repeatedly found, and this has oo&*> 
firmed the preteiitioils and the name of th^ « stream of blood. » 

Every district of Italy has its hero. In th^ north some painter 
is the usual genius of the place , and the foreign Julia B<nnano 
more* than* divides Mantua with her native Virgil.* To the south 
we hear of Roman ilam^. N^r Hirasimene tradition is still faith- 
ful to the £ime of an enemy ^ and Hannibal, the Carthaginian is 
tlie only ancient name remembered on the banks of the Perugian 
lake. Flaminitts is unknown ; but the postilions on that road have 
been taoght to show the very spot Where it Console Romano was 
slain. Of all who fought and fell in the battle of Thrasimene ^ 
the historian himself has, besides the generals and Maharbat, pre- 
served indeed only a single name. You overtaie the Carthaginian 
again on the road to Aoine* The antiquary, that is, the hostlei*, 
of the posthouse at fiipoleto, tells you that his tdwu repulsed the 
victorious enemy ^ and shoWs you the gate still called Porta di 
'Annihaie^ It is hardly worth while to remark that a French tra- 
vel writer, well known by the name ot the President Bupaty, 
saw Thrasimene in the lake of Bolsena, which lay coUvenienily 
•n his way from Sienna to Roine* 

Stanza LXVI« 
But ihaui ClitumnuM* 
19o book of travela has omitted to expatiate on the temple of the 
CUtumnus, between Foligno and Spoletoj and no site^ or scenery, 
even in Italy ^ is more worthy a desoription^ For an account of 
the dilapidatioii of Ihis temple ^ the reader is referred to Historical 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold* 

Stanza LXXI* 

Chdrrtiing (he eye with d^ead, a m^tchleis catafdctj 

. I'58w Jlke «Gascata del matmorea of Terni twice ^ it different 

* Abo«t the middle of the XUAk century the coins of Mantua bore 
•n one side the image and figure of Virgil. Zecca d' Italia. pL xvii. 
i. 6.. . Voyage dans le Milanais, etc. par. ▲. Z.,MiUia..tom. ii. 
pag. 394. Paris y 1817. 
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periods; once from the summit of the precipice, and again from the 
waHey below. The lower view is fer to be preferred , if the tra- 
veller has time for one onlyj but in any point of view, either 
fr<nn above or below, it is worth all cascades and torrents of Swit- 
serland put together : the Staubach, Reichenbach, Piase Yadie, fall 
of Arpenaz, etc. are rills in comparative appearance. Of the &11 of 
Schafihausen I cannot speak, not yet having seen it. 
Stanza LXXH. 
jin Iris sits amidst the infernal surge. 
Of the time, place ^ and qualities of this kind of Iris the reader 
may have seen a short account in a note to Manfred. The fall 
looks so much Uke <ithe hell of waters i> that Addison thought the 
descent alluded to, to be the gulf in which Alecto plunged into 
the infernal regions. It is singular enough that two of the ^est 
cascades in Europe should be artificial — this of the Velino, and the 
one at Tivoli. The traveller is strongly recommended to trace 
the Velino, at least as high as the little lake, called Pie* di Lup, 
The Reatine territory was the Italian Tempo, * and the ancient 
naturalist, amongst other beautiful varieties, remarked the daily 
rainbows of the lake Yelinus. f A scholar of great name has de- 
voted a treatise to this district alone. $ ^ 

Stanza LXXIII. 
The thundering lauatine. 

In the greater part of Switzerland the avalanches are knovm by 

ihe name of lanwine» 

. Stanza LXXV. 

I abhorred ' 

Too Tjweh^ to conquer for the poet*s sahcf 
The driU dull lesson y forced down word hy word. 
These stanzas may probably remind the reader of Ensign Nor~ 

* « Reatini me ad sua Tempo duxerunt. » Cic«r. epist ad Attic. 
XV. lib. iv. 

f d In eodem lacu unllo non die apparere areas. » Flin. Hist. 
•Nat. lib. ii cap. IxiL 

jrAld. Manut. de Reatina urfoe agroque. )ip. Sallengre TlieMur. 
torn, i. p. 773, 
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iherton's remarks : « I>-& Homoy » etc. but the reaoous for our 
dislike are not exactly the same. I wish to express that we be- 
come tired of the task before we can comprehend the beaaty; that 
we learn by rote before we can get by hearty that the freshness 
is worn away, and the future pleasure and advantage deadened 
and destroyed, by the didactic anticipation, at an age when we can 
neither feel nor understand the power of compositions which it re- 
quires an acquaintance with life, as well as Latin and Greek, to 
relish, or to reason upon. For the same reason we never can be 
aware of the fulness of some of the finest passages of Shakespeare j 
( ftXo be or not to be,» for instance ), from the habit of having 
them hammeced into us at eight years old, as an exercise , not of 
mind but of memory : so that when we are old enough to euj oy 
them, the taste is gone, and the appetite palled. In some parts 
of the Continent, young persons are taught from more common 
authors, and do not read the best classics till th^ir maturity. I 
certainly do not speak on this point from any pique or aversion 
towards the place of my education. I was not a slow, though an 
idle boy; and I believe no one could, or can be more attached 
to Harrow than I have always been, and with reason;-— a part of 
the time passed there was the happiest of my li&; and my pre- 
ceptor, (the Rev. Dr. Joseph Dntry), was the best and worthiest 
friend I ever possessed, whose warnings I. have remembered but 
too well, though too late-^whea I have erred, and whose coun- 
sels I have but foUovired when I have done well or wisely. If 
ever this imperfect record of my feelings towards him should reach 
his eyes, let it remind him of one who never thinks of him but 
with gratitude and veneration— -of one. who would more gladly 
boast of having been his pupil, if, by more diosely following his 
injunctions, he could reflect any honour upon his utstructor. 

Stanza LXXIX. 
The Scipio's tomb contains no ashes now* 

For a comment on this and 'the two "following stan%as , the reader 
may consult Historical Illustrations of the Fourth €anto of Qiide 
Harold. 
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Stanza LXXXII, 
The trebly hundred triumphs I 

OrosioB gives three hundred and twenty for the number of tri- 
amphs. He is followed by Panvimos ; and Pipsvinios by Mr. Gibboa 
and the ipodem writers. 

Stanza LXXXJIIt 
Oh thou, iphase chariot roUed on Fortune's wheel, etc* 

Certainly were it not for these two traits in the life of Sylla , al- 
luded to in this stanza , we should regard him as a monster unre- 
deemed by any admirable quality. The atonement of his voluntary 
resignation of empire may perhaps be accepted by us , as it seems 
to have satisfied the Romans , who if they had not respected must 
have destroyed htm. There could be no mean no division of opinion 
they must have all thought , like Eucrates, that what had appeared 
ambition was a love of glory , and that what had been mistaken 
^r pride was a real grandeur of soul, ^ 

Stanza LXXXVI. 

]/ind laid him with th^ earth's preceding claff 

On the third of September Cromwell gained the victory of Dunbar 
a year afterwards he obtained « his crowning mercy » of Worcester; 
•od a few years after , on the same day , which he had ever es- 
teemed the most fortunate for himy died^ 

Stanza LXXXVII. 
j^nd thou , dread statue ! still existent in 
The austere^ form of naked majesty. 
The projected divbion of the Spada Pompey has already been re- 
corded by the historiaii of the D^line and Fall of the Roman 

'^Seigneur , vous changez toutes mes id^ de la faQon dont je vout 
vois agir. Je croyois que vous aviez de I'ambition , mais aucun 
honour pour la gloire : Je voyois bien que votre ame eoUt hai^te ; 
jnaiB }9 119 8oup9onnois pas c^u'elle fdtgrande. » 

IHalogae de Sylla et d*Eucratf , 
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Empire. BSr. Gibbon found it in the memoriaU of Flaminias Yacca , * 
and it may be added lo his mention of it that Pope Julius III. 
gave the contending owners five hundred crowns for. the statue ; and 
presented it to Cardinal Capo di Ferro, who had prevented the 
judgment of Solomon from being executed upon the image. In a 
more civilized age this statue was exposed to an actual operation : 
for . the French who acted the Brutus of Voltaire in the Coliseum, 
resolved that their Caesar should fall at the base of that Pompey, which 
was supposed to have been sprinj^led with the blood of the original 
dictator. The nine foot hero was therefore removed to the Arena 
of the amphitheatre , and to i^ciliate its transport suffered the tem- 
porary amputation of its right arm. The republican tragedians had 
to plead that the arm was a restoration : but their accusers do not 
believe that the integrity of the statue would have protected it. The 
love of finding every coincidence has discovered the trne CsBsarean 
ichor in a stain near the right knee $ but colder criticism has re- 
jected not only the blood but the portrait , and assigned the globe 
of power rather to the first of the emperors than to the last of the 
repttblican masters of Rome. Winkelmaun "** is ^h to allow an 
heroic statue of a Roma^ pitizen^ but the Grimani Agrippa , a 
cotemporary almost | ii heroic j naked Roman figures were only very 
rare , not absolutely forbidden. The face accords much better with 
the (c hominem integrum et castum et gravem, » -j* than with any 
of the busts of Augustus ^ and is too stern for him who was bean* 
tifnl y says Suetonius, at all periods of l^is life. Thp pretended 
likeness to Alexander the Great cannot be discerned , bat the traits 
resemble the medal of Pompey. $ The objectionable globe may not 
have been an ill applied flattery to him who found Asia Minor the 
boundary , and left it the centre of the Roman empire. It seems 
that Winkelmann has made a mistake in thinking that no proof of 
the identity of this statue, with tl^t wl^ch received the bloody 

* Memorie, num. Ivii , pag 9. ap.. Mont&noon D^oin Italicum. 
** Storia delle arti, etc. lib. ix. cap, i. pag. Sai , Saa , torn, ii. 
^ Cicer. epist. ad Atticnm , xi. 6. 
$ Published by Causens in his Maseum Romanun^. 
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sacrifice , can be derived from the spot where it was discovered. * Fla- 
minius Vacca says sotto una cantina , and this Cantina is known 
16 have been in the Ticolo de' Leutari near the Cancellaria, a position 
corresponding exactly to that of the Janos before the basilica of 
Pompey^s theatre , to which Angustns transferred the statue after the 
curia was either burnt , or taken down. ** Part of the Pompeian shade , 
f the portico , existed in the beginning of the XVth century , and 
the atrium was still called Satrum, So says Blondns. § At all events 
so imposing is the stern majesty of the statue , and so memorable 
is the story j that the play of the imagination leaves no room for 
the exercice of the judgment , and the fiction ^ if a fiction it is , 
operates on the spectator with an effect not less powerful than truth. 

Stanza LXXXVUI. 

And thou J M« thunder^striclen nurse of Rome i 

Ancient Rome y like modern Sienna y abounded most probably with 
images of the foster-mother of her founder; but there were. two 
she- wolves of whom history makes particular mention. One of these, 
of brass in ancient work j was seen by Dionysius.*. at the temple 
of Romulus y under tlie Palatine, and is universally believed to be 
that mentioned by the Latin historian , as [having been made from 
the money collecfed by a fine on usurers , and as standing under 
the Rnminal fig-tree. () The other was that which Gcero f has 

Storia delle arti, etc. ibid, 

* Sueton. in vit. August, cap. 3i , and in vit. C. T« Ossar , cap. 
&8. Appian says it was burnt down. See a note of Piliscus to Sue- 
tonius , pag. 2a4* 

f « Tu modo Pompeia lenta spatiare sub umbra. » 

Ovid. ar. aman. 

$ Roma instaurata, lib, ii. fo. 3i. 

••. Kthifctax9tiifiarafraXmms iypisriW • Antiq. E«tt, lib. i. 

* (cAd ileum Rumhialem simulacrk infantittm conditorum xirbis 
sub uberibus lupe po8uerunt.» Liv. fiist. lib. x. cap. Ixix. This 
was in the year U. C. 4^5, or 4^7. 

•f «Tum sUtua I^atte^ turn simulacra Deorum^ Romulusque et 
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celebrated both ia prose and verse , and which the historian Dion 
also records as having suffered the same accident as is alluded to 
by the orator. * The question ajgitated by the antiquaries is , whe- 
ther the wolf now in the conservators' palace is that of Livy and 
Pionysiusy or that of Cicero 9 or whether. The earlier writers 

Remus cum altrice bellaa vi fulminis icti concidernnt. » De Bivinat. 
ii. 20. «Tactus est ille etiam qui hanc urbem condidit Romulus , 
quern inauratum in Capitolio parvum atque lactaatem| uberibus 
lupinis inhiantem fuisse meministis. » In Catilin. iii. 8. 

« Hie silvestris erat Romani nominis altrix 
Martia^ quae parvos Mavortis semine natos 
Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigebat 
Quad tum cum pueris flammato fulminis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. » 

De Gonsulaln. lib. ii. ( lib. i de Divinat. cap. ii. ) 

It}^if9ti99j(rtif , xu) uyiXfLATA iXkit rt , x^i his ivi xUvoff t^pv 
ftnof , f/**i» Ti Tiff Xuxalins o-ii rt rm f&ftM xttt 9-ii rS ft/ftixtt 
Itavfiivn XvtTn. Dion. Hist. lib. xxxvii. pag. 3;. edit. Rob. Steph. 
i548. fie goes on to mention that the letters of the columns on 
which the laws were written were liquified and become «/wv^^«. 
AU.that the Romans did was to erect a large statue to Jupiter, 
looking towards the east: no mention is afterwards made of the 
wolf. This happened in A. U* C. 689. The Abate fea, in noti- 
cing this passage of Dion, (Storia delle arti^ etc. torn i, pag. aoa. 
note x.)9 6ays> Non osianUy ag^j^ Dioae^ chefotse benfemaiaj 
(the wolf), by which it is clear the Abate translated the Xylandro« 
Leuclavian version, which puts quan^vU stdbiUfa for the original 
Iffvfiifii , a word that does not mean henrfermaia^ but qnly raised j 
as may be distinctly seen from another passage of the same Dion : 

Hist. lib. Ivi. Dion says that Agrippa a wished te rw^ a status 
of Augustas in the Pantheon* » 
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differ as macli af the modems : Lucius Fanxias * sAys , that it is the 
one alluded to by both, which is impossible, and also by Virgil, 
which may be. Fulvius TJrsinus f calls it the wolf of Dionysius, 
and Marlianus § talks df it as the one mentioiied by Cicero. To him 
Rycquius tremhlin^y assents^ * Nardini is inclined to suppose it may 
be one of the many wolves preserved in ancient Rome \ but of the 
two rather bends to the Ciceronian statue, f Montfaucon § mentions 
it as a point without doubt. Of the latter writers the decisive Win- 
kelmann () proclaims it as having been found at the church of saint 
Theodore where , or near where , was the temple of Romulus , and 
consequently makes it the wolf of Dionysiiis. His authority is Lucius 

* « In eadem portlcu cenea lupa, cu)us uberibus Romulus ac Remus 
lactantes inhiant, conspicitur; de hac Cicero et Virgilius semper 
intellexere. Livlus hoc signum ab AEbilibus ex pecuiiiis quibus 
mulctati essent fceneratores, positum inhuit. Autea iu Comitiis ad 
Ficum Ruminalem, quo loco, pucri fuerant expositi locatum pro 
certo est.» Luc. Fauni. de Anliq. Urb. Rom. lib. ii. cap. vii. ap. 
Sallengre, torn. i. p. 217. In his XVIIth chapter he repeats that 
the statues were there, but not that they were found there. 

f Ap. Nardini. Roma Velus. lib. v. cap. iv 

cMarliani. Urb. Rem. topograph* Hb. ii« cap. ix. He mention* 
another wolf and twins in the Vatican, lib. v. cap. xxi. 

'* iiNon desunt qui banc ipsam -esse putent, quam adpinximus, 
que e oomitio in Basilicam Latenmam, cum nonnullis aliis anti* 
quitatum reliquiis, atque hinc in CapitoUum postea relata sit, quam 
vis Marlianus antiquam Capitoliam esse maluit a TuUio descriptam , 
cni ut iu re nimis dubia, trepide adsentimur. » Just. Rycquii de 
Capit. Roman. Comm. cap. xxiv. pag. aSo. edit Lugd. Bat* i6g6. 

j* Nardini Roma vetus. lib. v. cap. iv. 

§ « Lupa hodieque in capitolinis prostat sedibus , cum veS.tigio ful- 

mmis quo ictam narrat Cicero. » Diarium. Italic, tom. i. p. 174* 

Storia delle arti, etc. lib. iii. cap. lii. §ii. liote 10. 'Winkelmann 

has made a stange blunder in the note, by saying the Ciceronian 

wolf was not it the Capitol, and that Dion was wrong in saying so. 
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Faunns who, however > only iays that it Uf as placed , not found, at the 
FIcus Ruminalis by thd Gomitium , by which he does not seem to 
allude to the church of Saiiit Theddord. Rycquius was the firat to 
make the mistake , and Vrinkelmann followed Rycquiuii 

Flaminius Yacca tells quitd a different story, and says he had 
heard • the Wolf with the twins was found * near the arch of Sep- 
timius Severos. The commentator on Winkelmann is of the same 
<Q)inion with that learned person j and is incensed at Nardini for 
not having remarked that Gipero , in speaking of the wolf struck 
with lightning in the Gapitol , makes use of the past tense, But, 
w^ith the Abate*s leave , Nardini does not positively assert the statue 
to be that mentioned by Giceroj and j if he had, the assumption would 
not perhaps have been so exceedingly indiscreet. The Abate himself 
is obliged to own that there are marks very like the scathing of lightning 
in the hinder legs of the present tvolf ; and, to get rid of this, adds, 
that the wolf seen by Bionysius might have been also struck by 
lightning , or othertvise injured^ 

Let us examine the subject by a reference to the words of Gicero. 
The orator in two places seems to particularize the Romulus and 
the Remus , especially the first ^ which his audience remembered 
to hape been in the Gapitol^ as being struck with lightning. In his 
verses he records that the twins«and wolf both fell , and that the 
latter left behind t|ie marks of her feet. Gicero does not say that 
the wolf was consumed : and Dion only mentions that it fell 
down , without alluding , as the Abate has made him , to the force 
of the blow , or the firmness with which it had been fixed. 
The whole strength , therefore , of the Abaters argument hangs upon 
the past tense ; which , however , may be somewhat diminished by 
remarking that the phrase only shews that the statue was not then 
standing in its former position. Winkelmann has observed , that the 
present twins are modern ; and it is equally clear that there are marks 
of gilding on the wolf, wliich might therefore be supposed to make part 

* iclntesi dire, che TErcolo di bromeo, che oggi si trova nella 
sala di Gampidoglio; fu trovato nel foro Romano appresso Tarco di 
Setlimlo; e vi fu trovata anche la lupa di bronzo che allata Ro- 
molo e Remo^ e sti nella Loggia de' conservatori. » Flam. Vaoca. 
Memorie. num. iii. pag. i. ap. Monlfaucon diar Ital. torn. i. 
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of the ancient group. It is known that the sacred images of the Capitol 
ivere not destroyed when injured by time or accident , but were put 
into cei-taiu underground depositaries called /am5a?. * Itmay be thought 
possible that the wolf had been so depositedand bad been replaced in some 
conspicuous situation when the Capitol was rebuilt by Vespasian. Ryc- 
quius y without mentioning his authority , tells that it was trans- 
ferred from the Comilum to the Lateran , and thence brought to the 
Capitol. If it was found near the arch of Severus , it may have 
been one of the images which Orosius ** says was thrown down in 
the Forum by lightning when Alaric took the city. That it is of 
very high antiquity the workmanship is a decisive proof; and that 
circumstance induced Winkelmann to believe it the wolf of Diony- 
sius. The Capitoline wolf, however, may have been of the same 
early date as ihat at the temple of Romulus. Lactantius *** asserts 
that in his time the Romans worhipped a wolf; and it is known 
that the Lupercalia held out to a very late period -f after every other 
observance of the ancient superstition had totally expired. This may 
account for the preservation of the ancient image longer than .tlic 
other early symbols of Paganism. 

It may be permitted , however , to remark that the wolf was a 
Roman symbol, but that the worship of that symbol is an inference 

* Luc. Faun. ibid. 

** See Note to Stanza LXXX. in Historical Illoslrations. 

*** f(RomuU nntrixLupa honoribus est affecta divinis, et ferrem 
si animal ipsum fuisset, cu)us iiguram gerlt. » Lactant. de &lsa re^ 
ligione. Lib. i. cap. 20. page 101. edit* varior. 1660; that is to say, 
he would rather adore a wolf than a prostitute. His commentator 
has observed that the opinion of Livy concerning Laurenlia being 
figured in this wolf was not universal. Strabo thought so. Rydqutus 
is wrong in saying that Lactantius mentions that the wolf was in 
the Capitol. 

f To A. D. 496. Quis credere possit, says Barouius, [Ann. Eccle. 
tom. viii. p. 602. in an. 49^'] wviguisse adhuc Romae ad Gelasii 
tempora, quae fiiere ante exordia urbis allata in Italiam Luperca- 
lia?)) Gelasius wrote a letter which occupies four folio pages to 
Andromachus, the senator, and others, to shew that the riles 
should be given up. 
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43iawB by the zeal of Lactanlius. The early Christian vrriters are 
not to be trusted in the charges which they make against the Pagans. 
Eusehius accuted the Romans to their faces of wcnrshipping Simon 
Magus 9 and raising a statue to him in ike . island of the Tybbr. 
The Romans had probably never heard of such a person before , 
>vho came , however to play a considerable , though scandalous part 
in the church hifitory y and has left several tokens of his aerial combat 
with St. Peter at Rome; notwithstanding that an inscription &uud 
in this very island of the Tyber shewed the Simon Magus of £u- 
sebius to be a certain indigenal god , called Semo Sangus or Fidius, * 

Even when the wprship of the founder of Rome had been aban- 
doned y iJt was thought expedient to humour the habits of the good 
matrons of the city by sending them with their sick infants to the 
church of Saint Theodore , as they had before carried them to the 
temple of Romulus, f The practice is continued to this day ; and 
the site of the above church seems to be thereby identified with 
that of the ternple : so that if the wolf had been really found tliere , 
as >Vinkelmann says there would be no doubt of the present statue 
being that seen by Dionyslus § But Faunus , in saying that it was 

* Eusebius has these wordsj xtii ififtifrt tta^' vfMi «V 3-«oV , te- 

^tf^^y ^mfcmiKini TttuT9i9 Xtftau ^iat 2«y*7«u Ecclesi. Ilist. Lib. ii. 
cap. xiii. p. ^o, Justin Martyr had told the story before; but Ba- 
ronius himself was oblijged to detect this fable. See Nardini Roma 
Vet. lib. vii. cap. xii. 

f «In essa gli antichi pontefici per.toglier la memoria de* giuochi 
LupercaU islituiti in onore di Romolo, introdussero r»so di por- 
larvi Bambini oppressi da infermila occulte, accid si liberino per 
rintercessione di questo Santo, come di continue si sperimeuta.» 
Rione xii.' Ripa accurata e succinta descrizione, etc. di Roma Mo- 
derna dell' Ab. Ridolf. Venuti, 1766. 

{Nardini: lib. v. capi 11. convicts Pomponius Laetus crassi erroris , 
in putting the Ruminal fig-tree at the church of Saint Theodore : 
b.ut, as Livy says, the wolf was at the Ficus Rumialis, and Dio- 
nysius at the temple of Romulus, he is obliged, (cap. iv.) to ovvn 
that the two \yeve close together, as well a4 ihe Lopercal oave, 
shaded, as it were, by the fig-tree. 
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at llie FlcTift Rumiualis by the Comitiam , is only talking of its ancient 
position as recorded by Pliny ; and even if he |iad been remarking 
where it yr^s found 9 would not have alluded to the church of 
Saint Theodore , but to a very different place^ near which it was 
then thought the Ficus Ruminalis had been , and also the Comitjuni; 
that is , the three columns by the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice , 
at the corner of the Palatine looking on the Forum. 

It is in fact, a mere conjecture where the image was actually dug up,* 
and perhaps, on the whole, the marks of the, gildingand of the lightning, 
ara a better argument in favour of its being the Ciceronian wolf than any 
that caa be adduced for the contrary opinion. At any rate, it is rea- 
spnably selected in the text of the poem as one of the most interes- 
ting relics of the ancient city, ** and is certainly the figure, if not the 
very animal to -^hich Virgil alludes in his beautiful verses : 

« Geminos huic ubera ciacnm 
Ludere peudentes pueros et |ambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam leriU cervice reflexnm 
Mulcere alternos, el finger^ corpora lingua. 9 *** 

Stanza XC. 

jpor the JRjoman's mind 

JF^ ntodelVd in a leis terrestrial mould. 

It is possible to be a very great man and to be still very infe- 

* u Ad comitium ficus olim Ruminalis germinabat, sub qua lupc 
Tuman, hoc est, mammam, docente Yarrone, suxerant olim Ro- 
mulus et Remus, non procul a lemplo hodie D. Mariaa Liberatrlcis 
appellato ubi forsan invenla nobilis ilia senea stalua lapse geminos 
puerulos lactantis, quam hodie in capitolis videmus. » Olai Borri- 
chii antiqua Urbis Romana facies, cap. x. See also cap xii. Bor- 
richlus wrote after Nardini in 1687. Ap. Giiev. Anliq, Rom, torn, 
iv. p. i5aa. 

** Donalus, lib. xH cap. 18. gives a medal representing on one 
side the wolf in the same position as that in the Capitol j and in 
the reverse the wolf with the head not reverted. It is of the time 
of Antpninus Pius. 

*** A£n. viii. 63 1. See-^DTf Middletoo , in his Letter frqmRomey 
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rior to Jalias Gesar, the most complete character, so Lord Bacon 
thought, of all anliqaity. Nature seems incapable of such extra- 
ordinary combinations as composed his versalile capacity, which 
was the wonder even of the Romans themselves. The first general 
—-the only triumphant politician-^inferior to none in eloquence-— 
comparable to any in the attainments of wisdom , in an age made 
up of the greatest commanders, statesmen, orators and philosophers 
that ever appeared in the world — an author who composed a per- 
fect specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage— «t one 
time in a controversy with Cato, at another w^ritiug a treatise on 
punning, and collecting a set of good sayings — fighting ^ and ma- 
king love at the same moment, and willing to abandon both his 
empire and his mistress for a sight of the Fountains of the Nile. 
Such did Julius Caesar appear to his cotemperaries and to those of 
tho subsequent ages^ who were the most inclined to deplore and 
execrate his fatal genius. 

who inclines to the Ciceronian wolf, but without examining the 
subject. 

*ln his tenth book, Lucan shews him sprinkled with the blood 
of Pharsalia in the arms of Cleopatra, 

Sanguine Thessalic^ cladis perfusus adulter 
Admisit Yener^m curis, et miscuit armis. 

After feasting with his mistress , he sits up nM night to converse 
with the Egyptian sages ^ and tells Achoreus^ 

Spes sit mihi certa videndi 
Niliacos fonles, bellum civile relinqnam. 
a Sic velut in tuta securi pace trahebant 
Noctis iter medium. j» 

Immediately afterwards^ he is fightiqg ^gain and defending 
every position, 

ft Sed adest defensor ubiqqe 
Caesar et hos aditus gladiis, hos ignibus arcet 
. .............. coeca nocte carinis 

Insihiit Gsesar semper feliciter usus 
Praecipiti cursn bellonun* et tempore raptq. » 
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But we must not be 00 much dazzled with his surpassing glory 
or Avilh his magaanimous , his amiable qualities ^ as to forget the 
decision of his impartial countryman : 

. HE WAS JUSTLY SLAIN, f 
Stanza XCIII. 

jVhat from, this barren being do we reap ? 
Our senses narrow y and our reason frail. 

cc . . . . omnes pene veteres; qui nihil cognosci, nihil percepti, 
nihil sciri posse dixerunt; angustos sensus^ imbecilios animos^ bre^ 
via curricula vite; in profundo veritatem demersam; opinionibus 
et institulis omnia teneri; nihil veritati relinqui : deinoeps omnia 
tenebris circumfusa esse dixerunt. » * The eighteen hundred years 
which have elapsed since Cicero wrote this, have not removed 
any of the imperfections of humanity : and the complaints of the 
ancient pliilosophers may, without injustice of affectation, be trans-, 
cribed in a poem written yesterday. 

Stanza XCIX. 
There is a stern round tower of other days. 

Alluding to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, called Capo di Bove, 
in the Appian Way. See— Historical Illustrations of the IVth 
Canto of Childe Harold, 

Stanza CII. 
Prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death. 

To y«^ B-tiifth ovK tctff-^fov tc?iX' »7rxp«is B-»ifUp 

Rich. Franc. Phil. Brunck. Poetae Gnomici. 
p. a3i; edit. 1764. 

f ((Jure coesus existimetur, » says Suetonius afler a fair estimation 
of his character, and making use of a phrase which was a for- 
mula in Livy^stime. « Mfelium jure coesum pronuntiavit , etiam 
si regni crimine insons fuerit : » [lib, iv. cap* 4®,] and which was 
continued in the legal judgment pronounced in justifiable homicides, 
such a killing housebreakers. See Sueton, in vit. C* J* Cesar, with 
the commentary of Pitiscus, p. iS4* 

^ Academ. i. i3. 
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Stanza CVIII. 

There is the moral of all human tales; 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of the pasty 
First Freedom, and then Glory y etc. 

The author of the Life of Cicero, speaking of the opinion en- 
tertained of Britain by that orator and his cotemporary Romans 
has the following eloquent passage : a From their railleries of this 
kind, on the barbarity and misery of our island, one cannot help 
reflecting on the surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms, how 
Rome, once the mistress of the world, the seat of arts, empire and 
glory, now lies sunk in sloth, ignorance and poverty, enslaved 
to the most cruel as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants ^ 
superstition and religious imposture: while this remote country, 
anciently the jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become 
the happy seat of liberty, plenty and letters ; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil lifej yet running perhaps the same 
course which Rome itself had run before it, from virtuous indus- 
try to wealth J from wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impa- 
tience of discipline, and corruption of morals: till by a total de- 
generacy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for destruction, it 
fall a prey at last to some hardy oppressor, and, with the lossi 
of liberty, losing every thing that is valuable ^ sinks gradually 
again its original barbarism, v * 

Stanza CX. 

jind apostolic statues climb. 
To crush the imperial um^ u^hose ashes slept sublime. 
The column of Trajan is surmounted by St. Peter ; that of Aure- 
lius by St. Paul. See — Historical Illustrations of the IV th Canto , etc. 

"* The History of the Life of M. Tullius Cicero, sect. vi. vol. ii. 
p. 102. Tlie contrast has been reversed in a late extraordinary 
instance. A gentleman was thrown into prison at Paris; efforts 
were made 'for his release. The French minister continued to 
detain him, under the pretext that he was not an Englishman 
but only a Roman. See « Interesting fiict« relating to Joachim 
Mnrat. » pag. iSg. 
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Stanza CXI. 

Siill we Trajan's name adore, 

Trajan was proverbialfy Ihe best of the Roman princes : f and it 
would be easier to find a sovereign uniting exactly the opposite cha- 
raclerislics j than one possessed of all the happy qualities ascribed to 
this emperor. « When be mounted the throiie , » says the historiaa 
Dion $ (c he was strong in body , he was vigorous in mind; age had im- 
paii'ed none of his faculties; he was altogether free from envy and from 
detraction ; he honored all the good and he advanced Jlhem; and on 
this account they could not be the objects of his fear^ or of his 
bate ; he never listened to informers ; he gave not way to his anger 
he abstained equally from unfair exactions and unjust punishments; 
he had rather be loved as a man than honoured as a sovereign ; he 
was affable with his people , respectful to the senate , and univer- 
sally beloved by both; he inspired none with dread but the enemies 
t)f his country. » 

Stanza CXIV. 

BUnti y last of Romans, 

The name and exploits of Rienzi must be familiar to tlie' reader 
of Gibbon. Some details and in-edited manuscripts relative to this 
unhappy hero ^ will be seen in the Illustrations of the IVth Canto. 

f ttHujns tanlum memoriss delatum est ut^ usque ad nos : tram 
slalem non aliter in Senatu principibus acclamatur, nisi, fblicior. 
▲VGVSTO. MBLioR. TRUAMo. » Eulrop. Brev. Hist. Rom lib. viii. cap., y. 

§ TS Ti y« J 9-mfniTt t^mro »«ei rjf -^^x^ ^/tfiti^tt , m( 

fAnb-' VW0 ynpvt ufiSxiiHTlAt . . . xa^t cur i^itu , cvri xarifit rtftt , 
«AA« iutk Mvv itifTMi roiff uyttrcuff irtfia kc) kfAuyiXwC Koi i^tti 
T9VT9 0vrf ifcCtlri rtii , aCrm , %uTt iftlc-u . • . i^taQcXM rt Sxia-ltt 
iirlrliut Kti) •pyjT nKtrlti ifcuXovTo' rSf ti xf^f^^* ^•'' ixXarflm 

ir» Kti) ^itrnt rSt ui^lxm uwiixtxiTo ^tXtifittis rt cvt iw 

ptirtlf fitZXXn i rtfiifiifci tjC'^f% , ««< rS ri inftm* fttr iwimtittts 
ruftyiftr^ , KMi T^ ytifvrtet rtfuovfiwiit mftixti' uymvnrcs fiu 
Tarr ^cCtfie /f fMii'm y jTAvV ^tXtfaotf iv. Hist. Rom. lib. Ixviii. 
cap. vi. et vii. torn. ii. p. iiaS^ 11^4 > ^^^^» Hamb. xySot 
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be collected from the Mtirist bnt thkt sonieAviiere near Porta Capena 
was a spot in which it was supposed Numa held nightly consul- 
tations with his nymph) and where there Jnras a- grove and a sab- 
ered fountain, and fanes once consecrated -to the Muses; and that' 
from this spot there was a descent into the valley of.£geria, where 
were several artificial caves. It is clear that the statues of the 
Muses made no part of the decoration which the satirist thought 
misplaced in these caves; for he expressly assigns other fanes 
(delnbra) to these divinities above the valley^ and moreover tells 
us that they had been ejected to make room for the Jews. In 
fact the Ifttle temple, now called that of Bacchus, was formerly 
thought to belong to the Muses, and Nardini ^ places them in a 
poplar grove , :^hich was' in his time above the valley. 

It is probable, from the inscription and position, that the cave 
now shown may V^ one of the « artificial caverns, » of which, 
indeed^ there is another a little way higher up the valley, under 
a tuft of alder bushes : but a sin^ grotto of i£geria is a mere 
poiodern invention , grafted upon the application of the epithet Ege< 
rian to these nymphea in general, and which might send us to 
look for the haunts of Numa upon the banks of the Thames. 

Our Englirii Juvenal was not seduced into mistranslation by his 
acquaintance with Pope : he carefully preserves the correct plural— 

« Thence slowly winding dow^i the vale , we view 
The Egerian grots j oh, how unlike the true! » 

Xhe valley abounds with springs, f and over the^ springs ^ which 
the Muses mijght haunt from their neighbouring grpyes, ^geria 
presided : hence she was said to supply them witfi waters ; and 
she was ijxe nymph of the grottos througljL y/hich the fountains 
were taught to flo^y. 

Dissimiles veris ^ quanto prse^tantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margiue clauderet uada9 
Herba , nee in^enuum violarent marmora tpp^i|m. v 

Sat. ra. 

* Lib ill. cap. ill.. 

t (t XJndique e solo aque scatnriunt. » ' Nardini, lib. iii. cap. iii^ 
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The whole pf the moiinments 14 the vicinity of the Eg^rian vul- 
ley have received names at 'will , which ha^e been changed attvili. 
Venuti * own» he. can see no ti-aces of the temples pf Jove , Satom , 
Jnno , Venus , and IHana j which Nardini fi»and , or ^oped to find. 
The mutatoriiun of GaradalWs circm, the temple of Honour and 
Virtue y the temple of Bacchus , and ^bove all , the temple of the 
god Redlculus y are the antiquaries' despair. 

The circus of Giracalla depends on a medal of that emperor 
cited by Fulvius Ursiaus , of ^hich the reverse shows circus sup- 
posed I however , by some to represent the Circus Maximus. It 
gives a very good idea of that place of exercise. The soil has been ■ 
bat litlle raised , if we may judge firem the suajl cellular structure 
at the ^nd of the Spina ; whidi was probably the chapel of the god 
Gonsus. This cell is half beneath the soil ^ as it must have been 
^n the cii*cus itself ^ for Dionysius * could not be persuaded to believe 
that thb divinty was |he Eomtm Neptune j ' because his altar was 
Yinder^roundf 

Stanza. CXXVII. 

Yet let MJ? pqnder holtfyr^ 

ff At aU events 1 1» says the ^uthor of the Academical Questions^ 
f I trifst, whatever may be the ^te of my owq speculations , that 
philosophy will regain that estimation which it ought to possess. 
The free and philosophic spirit pf ou]r nation has been the theme of 
admiration ^o thp world. This was the proud distinction of En- 
glishmen and the luminous source of all their glory. Shall we 
then forget the manly and dignified sentiments of our ancestors , to 
prate in the language of tlie mother or the nurse about our good 
old prejudices ? This is not the way to dqfend the cause of truth. 
It was not thus that pur fathers maintained it in the brilliant pe- 
riods of onr histoiy. Prejudice may be trusted to guard the out- 
works for a short space of time while reasbh si timbers in the citadel: 
bnt if the latter sink into a lethargy y the former will quickly erect 
t^ standard j lor herself. Philosophy y wisdom 9 and liberty , support 

* Echinard, etc. Cic. cit. pag. ^Q'jr^ 
^ Antiq. Eom« lib. ii. cap, xxxx, 
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Stanza C^f: 

j^geria! iweet dreatipn. cf some heart 
tfhich found no mdrtal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast. 

The respectable authority of Flaminias Yacca would .iDclinei ix$ 
to believe in the clftinis of the Egerian grottos * He asaQjces u^thait 
he saw an inscripUon on the paveaki^iit j slating; that the fcmptiiin 
was thai of ^eria dedicated to the nymphs^ Tihe uiaeriplioQ is Hoi 
there at this day; hut Montiancon quotes two lines f of Oyid from 
a stone in the Villa Giastiiiiani ^ which iie seems to .think iiM bfien 
brought firom the s^ine grotto. ." 

This grotto and valley were formerljr freqaentedm Siihtider j tefd 
particuhktiy the first Sutfday in May^ by the modern Romans, wfeof 
attached a salubrious quality to the fountain whiph trickles from an 
orificer at the bottom of the vault , and j overflowing the little pools 
creeps down the matted grass into the brook below. The brook is 
the Ovidian Atmo j whose name and qualities are lost in thei^mddeqn 
Aquataceio. The valley itself is called Valle di Caflareili j horn lh6 
dukes of that name who made over their fountain to the Palhtvl^ 
cini 9 with sijtiy rubhia oi adjoining, land^ 

* kPoCo iontano dal detto luogo si scende ad un casaletto, del 
quale n^'sono Padroni li CafarelH, che eon questo ifome ^-^cliia- 
mato il luogo f vi k una fontana sotto una. gr^n voUat #nU(«^ che 
al presente si gqd/B, e li Romz^ni vi vannp i*€stete 9 ricvsi^si , ; jri$il 
pavimento di essa fiotfte si le|^ i^ itn epitaffio essere quella.i|ft,£]gr)te 
di £geria, dedicata alle niufe. e questa^ dice Tepit^flbft, iasofte ia 
medesima fonle in cui fh couvertita. » Memorie^ ete. apv Qf^^^^ni* 
pag. 1 3. E(e does not give the inscription. 

i* « In villa Justiuiana extat ingens lapis quadratas solidua in qi:io 
sculpta hsBc dno*Ovidii carmiua sunt 

^geiia est qu» prabet aquas dea gratiii Gainftni* 
Ilia Nunus coning consilivnique lc|it. 

Qui lapis videlur ex eodem Egeriae' fonte, aut ejus vicinia i«th^c 
comportatus. » Diarium. Italic, p. i53. 
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T^ere can be liltle doubt that this long dell is the Egerian valley 

of Juvenal , and the pausing place of tJmbritius notwithstanding 

the generality of his commentators have supposed the descent of 

the satirist and his friend to have been into the Arician grove j 

where the nymph met Hippolitus ^ and where she was nlore pecn- 

liary worshipped. 

The step froih the Porta= Capeita to the Alban hill, fifteen miles 

' distant , would be too considerable , ttnles we were to believe in 

the wild oonjectm^ of Tossius f who makes that gate travel from its 

present station^ where he pteteads it was during the reign of the ging«, 

-as far as the Arioian grove ^ and then mikes it rebede to its old site 

with the sinking city. * The tufo , or pomice 9 which the poet 

prefers tv marble 9 is the subitaace composing, the bank in which tha 

< gBotto is sunk.' 

r- The moderi^ topographers ** fiikd iir the gretto die statute of the 

-nymph .and nine niches for the Muses y and a late traveller*** has 

discovered ' that the cave is restored to that simplicity Which the 

t^poet regretted had been exchanged for infudtcions ornainent. But 

vlbeihettdless stttoe is palpably rather a male than a nymph y and 

.liMt joone.of th^ aktribates ascribed to is at present visible. The 

nine Muses could hardly have sfood in* six niches^' and Juvenal 

certainly does not allude to any individual cave, f Nodiing, can 

; I) .. . • . * 

_., fjDe Mfgnit. Vet. Rom. srp. Grsev. Ant. Rom. torn. iv.^p» 1507. 

on <**<Eehinard. Descrizione di Roma e dell* agro Romano corretfo 
IdalP' -Abate Veniiti in Roma^ i^So. They believe in the grotto and 
'itythfik. <t Simulacro dl questo fonfe^ essendovi sculpite le acque 
rk -pie di esso. i> 

^*'^*'*Cla«BiciI Tour. cliap..vi. p. 317. vol. ii^ 

•|* <f Substilit ad veteres arcus y madidamque Gapenam , 
^"' *' Hid ubinocturnie Numa consfituebat amicag. 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus, et delubra locanlur 
Judf^istquorom cophtnum foenumque suppellex-. 
Omnis enim p^pulo meroedem pendere ^ussa est 
■ . Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camoenis. 
In vallem Egeriae descepdimns^ et speluncas 
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been stoutiy maintained, * or whether it be a Greek herM, as that 
fpreat antiquary positively asserted^ f <>f whether it is to be thought 
a Spartan or barbarian shield-bearer^ acdording to the opinion of 
his Italian editor^ $ it must assuredly seem a copy of that master- 
piece of Ctesilaus whieh represented « a wound«d man dying who 
perfectly expressed what there remained of life in him. » () Miont- 
faucon t • t and Maffei * thought it ^e identical statue ; but that 
statue was of bronze. The gladiator was once in the villa Ludo- 
vizi, and was bought by Clement XII. The right arm is an en- 
tire restoration of Michael Angelo< f 

Stanza CXtt. 

He J their sire^ 

Butcher* d to make a Roman holiday. 

Ciladiators were of two kinds, compelled and voluntary, and were 
supplied from several conditions ; from slaves sold for that purpose ; 
from culprits; from barbariftn captives either taken in war, and, 

* By the Abate Bracci , disserlafisione supra un clipeo votivo, etc. 
i^reface, pag. 7. who accounts for the Cord round the' neck, but 
not for the horn , which it does not appear the gladiators them- 
selves ever used. Note A , Storia delle' artl , thm. ii. p. 2o5. 

•f Either Polifontes , herald of Laius , killed by OEdipus ; or 
Cepreas , herald of Euritheus , killed by the Athenians when he 
endeavoured to drag the Heraclidae from the alter of .mercy , and 
in whose honour they instituted annual games, continued to the 
timo of Hadrian; or Anthemocritus , the Athenian herald^ killed 
by the Megarenses, who never recovered the impiety. See Storia, 
delle arti , etf. tom. ii. pag. 2o3, ao4 > 2o5, ao6, 207. lib. ix. cap. ii. 

$ Storia, eitC4: torn. ii. pt 207. Not* (A). 

« Yulneratum deficientem fecit in quo possit iutelligi quantum 
i^estat aoimse. » Plin.^ Nat.' Hist. lib. xxxiv^ cap. 8. 

.*. Antip. tom. iii. par. a tab. i55. 

* Race. slat. tab. 64. 

f Mus. Capitol, tom. iii. p. i54> edit. i7SS. 
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afler being led m trktBi^h} s^t ajparl for the gamea> t>r those «e^ 
zed and coadenuied as rebels; also €10111 free citizens ^ some figh- 
ting for hire^ (audorati^) others from a deprayed ambition: at 
last even knights and senators were exhibited, a disgrace of which 
the first tyrant was natarally the first investor * In the end, dwarfs^ 
and even women, fought f an oiormity prohibited by Severns. Of 
these the most to he pitied undoubtedly Were the barbarian cap- 
tives; and to this species a Christian writer ** )ustly applies the 
epithet u innocent ytt to distinguish them from the professional gla- 
diators. Aurelian and Claudius supplied great numbers of theao 
unfortunate victims ; the one after his triumph , and the other on 
the pretext of a rebellion. *** No war, says Lipsius, f was ever so 
destructive to the human race as these sports. In spite of the laws 
of Constantino and Confttant, gladiatorial shows survived the old 
established religion more than seveixty years, but they owed their 
final extinction to the courage of a Christian. In the years 4^4 9 
on the kalends of January^ they were exhibiting the shows in the 
Flavian amphitheatre before the usual immense concourse of people. 
Almachius or Telemachu3> an eastern monk, who had travelled to 
Rome intent on his holy pm'pose, rushed into the midst of the 
area, and endeavoured to separate the combatants. The praetor Aly- 
pius, a person inccedibly attached to these games, * gave instant 
orders to the gladiators to slay him; and Telemachus gained the 

* Julius Cf^saf , who ro«e by the fall of the aristocracy, brought 
Forius LfiptijEUU and A* Caleuus ifjpoii the arena. 

** TertulHan , « certe quidem et innooentes gladiatores in lodum 
veniunt , at voltiptatis piibHese hosticn fiant. » Just. Lips. Saturn. 
Sermon, lib. ii.. cap. iii. 

*** Yopiscus. in vit. AureL and, in vit. Oaud. ibkL 

f Credo im^ scio nulhun bellum tantam cladera vaetitiemque 
generi humane in tultsse, quam hos ad veluptatem l«dos» w Just. 
Lip6. ibid. lib. i cap. xii. 

§ Augustinus , ( lib. vi. confess, cap. viii. ) « Alyj^ium sunm 
gladiatrii spectacuU inhiatu incredibiliter abreptum, » scribit. ib. 
lib. i. cap. xii. 
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each other; he who Tfill not reaMn, is a bigot ; he who cannot y 
is a fool ', and he who dares prot is a shrve. » Preface , p. xiv , xr. 
v^l. i i8o5. 

SUriza CXXXII, 

Great Nemesis I 

Here^ where the ancient paid thee homage hng. 

We read in Suetonius that Augustus , from a warning received in a 
dream , * counterfeited , once a year , the beggar , sitting before the 
gate of his palace with his hand hollowed and stretched out for charity. 
A statue formely in the Villa Borghese , and which should be now 
at Paris , represents the Emperor in that posture of supplication. The 
object of this self degradation was the appeasement of Nemesis ^ the 
perpetual attendant on good foitune , of whose power the Roman con- 
querors were also reminded by certain symbols attached to their cars 
of triumph. The sypibols were the whip and the crotaJo y which 
were discovered in the Nemesis of the Vatican. The attitude of 
beggary made the above statue pass for that of Belisarius : and until 
the criticism of Winkeln^ann * had rectified thb mistake y one fiction 
was called into support another. It was the same for of the sudden 
termination of prosperity that made \m.asia Iduf^ of Egypt warn his 
friend Polycrates of Samos y that the gods loved those whose lives 
were chequered with good and evil fortunes. Nemesis was supposed 
to lie in wait particulary for the prudent : that is y for those whose 
caution rendered them accessible only to mere accidents ; and her first 
altar was raised on the banks of the Phrygian .£sepus by Adrastus y 
probably the prince of that name who killed the son of Croesus by 
mistake. Hence the goddess was called Adrastea. * 

''^ Sneton. in vit. August!, cap^ 91. Casaubon , ixi the note, 
refers to Plutarch's Lives of Camillus and ^milius Paulus, and 
also to his apothegms , for the character of this deity. The hollow- 
ed hand was reckoned the last degree of degradation : and when 
the dead body of the prefect Rufinus was borne abc^ut in tritu]i|>fa 
by the people , the indignity was increased by putting hia han^ 
in that position. 

"* Storia delle arti y etc, lib, xti. cap. iii. torn* ii. p. 4^a. Vis* 
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The Roman Nemesis was sctpyed and august ; there was a tem- 
ple to her in the Palatine under the name of Rhamnusia : "** so • 
great indeed was the propensity of the ancients to trust to the revor 
lution of events, and te beljeve Jn the divinity of Fortune, that 
in the same Palatine there was a temple to the Fortune of the 
day. *'*' This is the last superstition which retains its hold oyer the 
human heart; and from concentrating in one object the credulity 
so natural to man, has always appeared strongest in those unem- 
barrassed by other ailicles of belief* The antiquaries have suppo- 
sed this goddess to be synonimous with fortune and with fate : *** 
but it was in her vindictive quality that she w;as wor^hippec^ 
under the name of Nemesis. 

Stanza CXL. 

J see before me the Gladiator lie. 

'Whether the wonderful statue which suggested this image foe a 
laquearian gladiator, which in spite of Winkelmann's criticism has 

conti calls the statue , however , a Cybele. It is given in the Museo 
Pio-Glement. torn. o. par. ^o. The Abate Fea ( Spiegazione del 
Rami. Storia, etc. tom. iii. p, 5i3. ) calls it a Ghrisippus. 

* Diet, de Bayle , article Adrastea. 

** It is enumerated by the regipnary Victor , 

***Fortuns hn)usce diei. Cicero mentions her, de legib. lib. ii. 

DEA.E HEUESI 

SIVf FORTlT]!rA.B 

PISTORIV8 

aVGIAHVS 

T. Cf LEGAT. 

LEG. XIII. G. 

GORD. 

Sec Que&Uones Bomaxue, etc. Ap. Gnev. AnUq. Roman, torn. v. 
p. 942. See also Muratori. Nov. Thesaur. Inscrip. Yet. torn, i. p. 
88, 89, where there are three Latin and one Greek inscription to 
Nemesis , and others to Fate. 
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crown of martyrdom, and the title of saint, which surely has ne- 
ver either before or since been awarded for a more lioble exploit* 
Honorins immediately abolished the shows, which were never af- 
terwards revived. The story is told by Theodoret* and Cassiodo^ 
rus, f and seems worthy or credit notwithstanding its place in the 
Roman martyrology. § Besides the torrents of blood which flowed 
at the funerals, in the amphitheatres, the circus ^ the forums, and 
other public places, gladiators were introduced at feasts, and tore 
each other to pieces amidst the supper tables, to the great delight 
and applause of tlie guests. Yet Lipsius permits himself to sup<» 
pose the loss of courage ^ and the evident degeneracy of mankind, 
to be nearly connected with the abolition of these bloody spectacles<Q 

Stanza CXLll. 
Hercy where the Roman million's blame or praise 
tVas death or life^ ihe playthings of a crot4/d^ 

"When one gladiator wounded another, he shouted mke ha^ it^v 
«hoc habet>» or uhabet. » The wounded combatant dropped his 
weapon^ and advancing to the edge of the arena, supplicated the 
spectators. If he had fought well, the people saved himj if other- 
wise, or as they happened to be inclined, they turned down their 
thumbs, and he was slain ^ They were occasionally so savage that 
they were impatient if a combat laste.d longer than ordinary 
without Woiinds or death. The emperor's presence generally saved 
the vanquished : and it is recorded as an instance of Caracalla's fe- 

* Hist, Eccles. cap. xxvi. lib. v. 

•f Cassiod. Tripartita. 1. x^ c; xi< Saturn^ ib« ib. 

§ Baronius. ad. ann. et in notis ad Martyrol. Rotii. i. Jan. 
See— ^Marangoni delle memorie sacre e profane dell' Amflteatro Flavio ^ 
p. aS* edit. 174^- 

Q « Quod ? non Lipsi momentum aliqudd habuissd censes ad vlr* 
tutem ? Magnum. Tempora nostra, nosque ipsos videamus. Oppi- 
dum ecce unum alterumve captum , direptum est; tumultus circa 
DOS , non in nobis : et tamen concidimus et ttirbamar. Ubi robnr, 
obi tot per annos meditata sapientie stddia ? ubi ille animus qui 
possit dicere , sifractus illabatur orbis? » etc. ibid, lib* ii* cap. xxr. 
The prototype of Mr< Windham's panegyric on bull-bailing. 
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tocity , that be sent those who supplicated him for life , in a spec- 
tacle at Nicomedia, to ask the people; in other words, handed them 
oyer to be slain. A similar ceremony is observed at the Spanbh 
bnll^fights* The magistrate presides; and after the horsemen and pic- 
cadores have fought the bull, the matadore steps forward and bows 
to him for permission to kill the animal. If the bull has done hia 
duty by killing two or three horses, or a man^ which last is rare, 
the people interfere with shouts, the ladies ware their handker- 
chiefs, and the animal is saved* The wounds and death of the 
horses are accompanied with the loudest acclamations, and many, 
geslurea of delight, especially from the female portion of the au- 
dience, including those of the gentlest blood. Every thing depends 
on hahit* The author of Childe Harold, the writer of this note, 
and one or two other Englishmen, who have certainly in other 
days borne the sight of a pitched battle, were, daring the sum- 
mer of 1809, in the governor's box at the great amphitheatre of 
Santa Maria ; opposite to Cadiz« The death of one or two horses 
completely satisfied their curiosity. A gentleman present, obser- 
ving them shudder and look pale^ noticed that unusual reception 
of so delightful a sport to some young ladies, who stared and 
smiled, and continued their applauses as another horse feel blee- 
ding to the ground. One bull killed three horses off his own horns. 
He was saved by acclamations which were redoubled when it was 
known he belonged to a priest* 

An Englishman who can be much pleased with seeing two men 
beat themselves to pieces, cannot bear to look* at a horse gallop- 
ping round an arena with his bowels trailing on the ground, and 
turns from the spectacle and the spectators with horror and disgust* 

Stanza CXLIV< 
lake laurels on the hold first Cofsar's hroiV4 
Suetonius informs us that Julius Ctesar was particularly gratified 
fay that decree of the senate, which enabled him to wear a wreath 
of laurel on all occasions. He was anxious, not to show that he 
was the conqueror of the world, but to hide that he was bald. 
A stranger at Home would hardly have guessed at the motive^ 
aor should we without the help of the historian. 
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StaMa CXLV. 
While stands the Coliseum ^ Rome shall stand. 
This is qaoted in the Dediite and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
and a notice on the Coliseum may be seen in the Hisjtorical lU 
lus^tions to the IVth Canto of Chijlde Harold^ 

Stanza CXLYL 
.•..,.,. spared and blest by time, 

« Though plundered of aU. its brass, except the ring which wa0 
necessary to preserve the aperture aboye ; though exposed to repea- 
ted fires y though sometimes flooded by the river, and always open 
to the rain 9 no monument of equal antiquity ia so well preserved 
as this rotundo, It passed with little alteration from the Pagan into 
the present worship j and so convenient were its niches for the Chris*- 
tian aUar , that Michael Aogelo , ever studious of ancient beauty ^ 
introduced their design as a model in the Catholic churchy » 

f orytha's Eemar)LS, etc. on Italy , p. i3^. sot. edit^ 

Stanza CXLYU^ 
'^ndthey »ho feel for gemtis may repose 
Their eyes on honoured forms y whose busts around them close* 

The Pantheon has been made a receptacle for the busts of modem 
great, or , at least distinguished , men» The flood of light which 
once fell through the large orb above on that whole circle of divinif 
ties, now shines on a numerous assemblage of mortals , sonie one 
or two of whom have been almost deified by the veneration of their 
(Countrymen. 

Stanza CXLYIIL 

There is a dungeon , in whose dim drear ligfii 

This and the three ne^t stanzas allude to the story of the Roman 
daughter , which is recalled to the traveller , by the^site or pretendad 
site of that adventure now shewn at the church of St. Nicholas ia 
carcere. The difficulties attending the full belief of the tale are stated 
in Historical lUtistratioiiiy etc 
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Stanza CLII- 
Tum to the Mole which Hadrian rear*d on higfi. 
The castle of St. Angelo« See— Hutorical lUiutrations* 
Stanza GLIII. 

This an^ the six jxeiit stanzas have a reference to the church of 
St, Peter^s. For a measurement of the oomparatiye length of this 
basilica , and the other great churches of Europe ^ see the pavement 
of St, Pejer's , and the Classical Tour through Italy , vol. ji. pag. 
125. et seq chap. iv. 

Stanza CLXXI. 

the strange fate 
ffJuch tumbles mistiest sopereigns. 
Mary died on the scaffold; Ellbabeth of a broken heart; Charles 
V. a hermit ; Louis XIV. a bankrupt in means and glory ; Crom- 
well of anxiety; and, « the greatest is behind, » Napoleon lives a 
prisoner. To these sovereigns a long but superfluous list might be added 
qi names ei^ually illustrious an4 unhappy. 
Stanza CLXXIU, 
Lp , Nemi ! nftpellpd in the woody hillsr 
The village of Nemi was near the Arician retreat of -^geria, and 
from the shades which embosomed the temple of Diana, has pre- 
served to this day its distinctive appellation of The Grove. Nemi is 
but an evening's ride from the comfortable inn of Albano. 
Stanza CLXXIV. 

jdnd afar 
The Tyher winds ^ and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast, etc, etc. 

The whole declivity of the Alban hill is of unrivalled beauty, 
and from the convent on the highest point, which has succeeded 
to the temple of the Latian Jupiter, the prospect embraces all the 
objects alluded to in the pit^d stanza : the Mpditen-anean ; the whole 
scene pf the latter half of ^he iEneid, and the coast from beyp»d 
the mouth of the Tybey to thp heaj[land of Ciyp^om an4 tha 
Cape of Terracina. 
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The site of (Cicero's Tilla may be supposed either at the Grotta 
Fetrata, or at the Tusculum of Prince Lucien Buonaparte. 

The former was thought some years ago thp actual site^ as may 
be seen from Middleton's Life of CicerOf At present it has lost 
somelhing of its credit, excppt for the Domenicjiinos. Nine monks 
of the Greek order live there , and the adjoining viUa is a cardi- 
naPs summer house, The olher viUa, called Rufinella, is on the 
summit of the hill above Frascati, and many rich remains of Tus- 
culum 'have been found there , besides seventy-two statues of diffe- 
rent merit and preservation, and seven busfs. 

From the same eminence are seen the Sabine hills, embosomed 
in which Jies the long valley of Rustica. There are several cir- 
cmnstauces which tend to establish the identity of this valley with 
the « TTstica » of Horace \ and it seems possible that the mosaic 
pavement which the peasants uncover by throwing up the earth 
of a vineyard, may belong to his villa. Rriistica is pronounced 
short, not according to our stre^ upon-<-<c Usticos cubantis, » — ^It is 
more rational to think that we are wrong than that the inhabi- 
tants of this secluded valley have changed their tone in this word. 
The addition of the consonant prefixed is nothing : yet it is necesr 
sary to be aware that Rustica may be a modern name which the 
peasants may have caught from the antiquaries. 

The villa, or the mosaic, is in a vineyard on a knoll coveted 
with chesnut trees. A stream runs down the valley, and althougli 
it is not true, as said in the guide books, that this stream is cal- 
led Licenza, yet there is a village on a rock at the head of the 
valley which is so denominated, and which may h^ve taken its 
name from the Digentia. Licenza contains 700 inhabitants. On a 
peak a little way beyond is Civitella, containing 3oo. On the banks 
of the Anio, a little before yon turn up into Yalle Rustica, to the 
left about an hour from the piUa^ is a town called Vico-varo, ano- 
ther favourable coincidence with the Varia of the poet. At the 
end of the valley, to^yards th§ Anio, there is a bare hill, crown- 
ed with a little town called Bardela. At the foot of this hill 
the rivulet of Licenza flows, and is almost absorbed in a wide 
sandy bed before it reaches the Anio. Nothing can be more for- 
tunate for the lines of the poet, whether in a metaphorical or di- 
rect sense; 
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« Me quoUens reficit gelidcu Digentia rivas, 
Qaem Mandela bibit rngosiu fiigore pagns. » 
The stream is dear high up the valley , but before it reaches the 
hill of Bardebi looks green and yellow like a sulphur rivulet. 

Roeca Giovane , a ruined village in the hills , half an hour's walk 
from the vineyard where the pavement is shown 9 does seem to be 
the site of the fime of Vacuna , and an inscription found there telU 
fhat this temple of the Sabine victory was repaired by Vespasian. * 
With these helps ^ and a position corresponding exactly to every thing 
which the poet has told us of his retreat y we iQay feel tolerably 
secure of our site. 

The hill which should be Lucretilis is called Campanile , ax^d by 
following up the rivulet to the pretended Bandusia, yon come to the 
rootB of tlie higher mountain Gennaro. Singularly enough the only 
epot of ploughed land in the whole valley is on t)ie imoll yrl^ere th|« 
Bandusia rises, 

a • • r . . tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes j et pecori vago, 9 

The peasants show another spring near the mosaic pavement which 
they call a Oradina y » and which flows down the hills into a %?ii^ 
or mill dam, and thence tricl^es over into the ]>igentia, 
Put we must not hope 

ft To trace th« Muses upwards to their spring » 
by exploring the windings of the romantic valley in search of the 
Bandusian fountain. It seems strange that any one should have thought 
Bandusia a fountain of the Digentia-v-Horfice has not let drop a word 
of it { and this immortal spring }xf» in fiict been discovered in pros* 
session of the holders of many good things in Italy, the monks, It 
was attached to the church of 3tf Gervais and Protais, near Venusia, 
where it wfis mofft likely (Q be found, * We shaU not be io lucky 

* MP. CJESAa vESPisiiirus 

POVTIFB]( MAXIMVS TRIB. 

POTEST* CSirSOR, JEDEH 

TXCTORIJB, TETI7STATE ILLAPSUI, 

PTA* fMPItirSA. RESTITVIT. 

[ See^Historical IUns1;rationfl pf tl^e Foorth Canto, 
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is a late traveller in finding the occtuional pim, .till pendant on the 
poetic Tilla. There U not a pine in the whole valley, bnt there 
are two cypre««!, , which to eyidenUy took, or mistook for the 
tm, in the ode. f The truth u, that the pine i, now, a, it was in the 
day. of Virgil , a garden tree , and it was not at aU likely to be found 
in the craggy acclivities of the vaUey of Rustioa. Horace probably 
had one of them in the orchard dote above hi. ferm, immediately 
overshadowing his vUU, not ontherocky heights at «>me distance 
from hu abode, The tourist may have easily supposed himself ta 
have seen this pine ag„red in the above cyp,e»e.. for the orange 
and lemon trees which throw .nch a bloom over his descripUonof 
the royal gardens at Naples, unless they have been since displaced 
were assuredly only acacias and other common garden shrubs. * The 
extreme disappointment experienced by choosing the Classical Tourist 
as a guide in Italy must be allowed to find vent in a few observa- 
tions, which , it i. asMrted without fear of contradicUon, will be con- 
firmed by every one who ha. selected the »me conductor through 
the same country. This author U in feet one of the most inaccurate, 
unsatUfactory Writers that have in our time, attained a temponJ 
reputataon, and is very «,ldom to be trusted even when be speaks 
of objects which he must be presumed to have seen. His errors from 
the simple exaggeraUon to the downright mistatement, are k> fre- 
quent as to induce a .uspioien that he had either never visited the^ 
.poto described , or had trusted to the fidelity of former writers 
Indeed the Classical Tour has every characterisUc of a mere comp- 
Uation of former notices , strung together upon a very slender thread 
of personal observation, and sweUedout by those dejcorations which 
are so easily luppUed by a .ystematic adoption of all the common 
place, of praiM , applied to everjr thing , and therefore .igtiifying not- 
ting. 

The rtyle which one per^m thinks cloggy and cumbrous, and 
unsuitable, may be to the taste of other., and .uch may experience 

fSee-ClawicalJTour, etc. chap. vii. p. a5o. voL ii. 

♦.TTnder our windows, and bordering on the beach, is the 
royal garden, laid out in parterres, and walks shaded by row. 
.f orange trees. » Classical Tour", etc. chap. xi. vol. u- oct. 565 
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fome salutary excitement iii ploughing throngh the pei'tods of the 
Qassical Tour. It most be said, however,- that polish ind weighf 
are apt to beget an expectation of value. It is amongst th^ pains of 
the damned to toil up a climax with a huge round stona 

The tourist had the choice of his words , but there was no such 
latitude allowed to. that of his sentiments. The love of virtue and 
of liberty, which must have distinguished the character , certainly 
adorns the pages of Mr Eustace , and the gentlmanly spirit , so 
recommendatory either in an author or his production , is very 
conspicuous throughont the Oaaaical Tour. Bat these geUerdus qua- 
lities are the foliage of such a performance j and may be spread 
about it so prominently and profusely , as to embarras those who wish 
to see and find the fruit at hand. The Unction of the divine , and 
the exhortations of the moralist , may have made this work something 
more and better than a book of travels , but they hdve not made 
it a book of travels; and this observation applies more especially 
to that enticing method of instruction conveyed by the perpetual 
introduction of the same Gallic Helot to reel and bluster before 
the rising generation , and terrify it into decency by the display 
of all the excesses of the revolution < An animosity against atheists 
and regicides in general , and Frenchmen specifically , may be honour- 
able y and may be useful, as a record ; but that antidote should either 
be administered in any work rather than a tour , or at least should 
be served up apart, and not so mixed with the whole mass of in- 
formation and reflection , as to give a bitterness to every page : for 
who would choose to have the antipathies of any man, however 
)ust , his travelling companions ? A tourist ^ unless he aspires to the 
credit of prophecy, is not answerable for the changes which may 
take place in the country which he describes ; but his reader may 
very fairly esteem all his political portraits and deductions as so much 
.wa^te paper , the moment they cease to- assbt ^ and more particularly 
if they obstruct ) his actual surv^. 

Neither encomium nor accusation of any government, or gover- 
nors, is meant to be here ofiered^ but it is stated as an incon- 
trovertible fact, that the change operated, either by the address 
of tbels^e imperial system, or by the disappointment of every ex- 
pectaticm by those who have succeeded to the Italian thrones, has 
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been to eonsMerible) and is so apparent ^ as npt only to put Mr* 
Eustace's AntigalUcan philipipics entirely out of date, but even to 
throw some suspicion upon the competency and candour of the au- 
thor • himself. A remarkable example may be fouad in the ins- 
tance of BolognsLy over whose papal attachments, and consequent 
desolation, the tourist pours forth such strains of condolence and 
tevenge, made loader by the borrowed trumpet of Mr Burke. Now 
Bologna is at this moment, and has been for scmie years, notorious 
amongst the states of Italy for its attachment to revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and was almost the only city which made any demonstra- 
tions in favour of the unfortunate Murat. Tliis change may, ho- 
wever, have been made since Mr. Eustace visited this country; but 
the traveller whom he has thrilled with horror at the projected 
stripping of the copper from the cupola of St. Peter's, must b« 
much relieved to find that sacrilege out of the power of the French, 
Or any other plunderers, the cupola being covered with lead^ * 

If th6 conspiring voice of otherwise rival critics had not given 
considerable currency to the Classical Tour, it would have been 
unnecessary to warn the reader, that however it may adorn his 
library, it will be of little or no service to him in his carriage; 
and if the judgment of those critics had hitlierto been suspended, 
no attempt would have been made to anticipate their decision* As 
it is, those who stand in the relation of posterity to Mr Eustace , 
may be permitted to appeal from co temporary praises, and aro 
- perhaps more likely to be just in proportion as the causes of love 
and hatred are the farther removed. This appeal had, in some 
measure, been made before the above remarks were written; for 
one of the most respectable of the Florentine publishers, who had 
been persuaded by the repeated inquiries of those on their jour- 

* « What, then, Will be the astonishment , or rather the horror, 
-of my reader when I inform him the French Com- 
mittee turned its attention to Saint Peter's, and employed a com- 
pany of XeWs to estimate and purchase the gold, silver, and bronze 
that adorn the inside of the edifice, as well as the copper that 
covers the vault and dome on the outside, » Chap, iv. p, i3o. 
vol. ii« The story about the Jews is positively denied at Rome. 
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ney southwards 9 to repriut 1^ 4^ea|» edition of the Classical Toaty 
was, by the concurring acl^l^ >of returning travellers , induced to 
abandon his design, although he had already arranged his types 
and paper, and had struck off one or two of the first sheets. 

The writer- of these notes would wish to part (like lifr.' Gibbon) 
on gjbbd 'tetms with the Pope and the Cardinals ^ but he does not 
think' it necessary to extend the same discreet sileDce to their ham^ 
ble paitis£(ns. 
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Aftbr the frank avowal contained in the perfatory addreM ^ it 
may appear somewhat a presumption to attempt the task which is 
there formally declined as above the means of the author who 
writes, and of the friend to whom he addresses, the letter. 

In fact it had been the wish of Lord Byron, and of the com- 
piler of the foregoing notes, to say something of the literary and 
political condition of Italy, and they had made jprepai-ation ot 
some materials, the deliberate rejection of which was the origin 
of the above confession. 

Time and opportunity have; however, very much increased those 
materials in number, and, it is believed, in value, and the con- 
sequence has been the appearance of a short memoir on Italian 
literature, at the end of the Historical Illustrations of the IVth 
Canto, and the commencement of a longer treatise, which will 
be published separately in the course of the present year. 

This latter work will attempt a survey of the revolutions of 
Italy, from the French invasion in 1796 to the present day. It 
is compiled from information on which the author believes he 
may implicitly rely, and it contains a series of facts and portraits 
which, he presumes, are for the most part unknown to his 
pountrymen, 
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